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This  SunTimes 
“locar’story 
affected  every 
rail  passenger 
west  of  Harrisburg 


PENN  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 


m  i  ^ 


Penn  Central  secretly  planned  to  petition  the  ICC  on  March  10  to  end  all 
of  its  long-distance  passenger  train  service— the  most  massive  proposed  rail 
service  curtailment  in  history. 

Sun-Times  Reporters  Fred  Frailey  and  William  Granger  uncovered  the  story 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations  for  a  series  on  the  growing  railroad  crisis. 

Recognizing  the  public’s  right  to  know  and  to  have  maximum  time  to  register 
its  reaction,  The  Sun-Times  broke  the  story  seven  days  before  Penn  Central’s 
intended  announcement  date. 

“We  were  amazed  that  you  pinned  the  thing  down  so  well,’’  Penn  Cen- 
ral’s  PR  chief  commented.  “The  story  has  had  tremendous  impact  outside 
Chicago.” 

Sun-Times  readers  weren’t  amazed.  They’re  used  to  the  kind  of  editorial 
initiative  that  produces  local  stories  with  big  national  impact.  It’s  another 
reason  The  Sun-Times  is  known  in  Chicago  as  “The  Bright  One.” 


Chicago  SufiTimes 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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We’re  not  trying  to  keep  our  parks  beautiful. 
We’re  trying  to  keep  our  children  informed. 

Because  the  grass  we’re  talking  about  doesn’t 
grow  in  parks.  It  grows  in  fields  in  Mexico  and 
in  flower  pots  in  Brooklyn  tenement  houses. 

It  has  other  names  (pot,  Mary  Jane,  marijuana). 
And  probably  20%  of  the  nation’s  teenagers 
have  already  tried  it. 

You  can  read  about  grass  in 
Dur  24-page  color  supplement, 

“The  Drug  Scene.’’  Twenty-  iDrUO 
four  of  our  best  writers  and  ^  ^ 

editors  took  a  whole  spring 
to  put  it  together.  And  it  took 
Detroit  by  storm.  Word 
spread  across  the  country  to 
such  a  degree  we’ve  had 
to  go  back  on  press  to  meet 
the  demand  for  extra  copies. 

Since  last  spring,  we’ve  ^ 
mailed  out  over  200,000 


copies.  To  schools  as  far  away  as  California, 
Texas  and  Massachusetts.  To  over  150 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
overseas.  To  police  agencies,  courts,  health 
service  organizations,  and  concerned  citizens. 

“The  Drug  Scene’’  examined  the  entire 
drug  spectrum:  From  marijuana  to  cocaine; 

heroin/morphine  to  barbiturates; 
amphetamines  to  hallucinogens. 

It  was  for  teenagers,  as  well  as 
parents  and  educators.  For  both 
present  and  potential  drug  users. 

While  it  was  only  one  of  many 
pieces  of  public  service  reporting 
we  did  last  year,  we’d  like  to 
share  “The  Drug  Scene”  with 
you.  If  you’d  like  a  copy,  write 
Paul  Poorman,  Managing  Editor. 

We  think  you’ll  find  “The 
Drug  Scene”  mind-expanding. 


The  Detroit  News 


What  every  parent  ond 
^••n-ager  sh^ld  know 

A  public  mrirkt  ol 
The  Detroit  Newt 


one  of  a  kind 


In  1969  over 
70%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore— a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Member:  Newspaper  1. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 

22- 26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hlltc 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  Shorehai 
ton,  D.C. 


APRIL 

1- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

2- 4 — News  Photo  Conference  for  Editors,  Ohio  University  College  of 
Communications  at  Athens. 

2- 5 — California  Press  Association.  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Death  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

3- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester,  Va. 

3-5 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Ely,  Nevada. 

3- 5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

4 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5- 7 — API  Seminar  for  Women’s  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Nwspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

10-  1  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 

10- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference.  Denver,  Colorado. 

11 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Portland,  Oregon. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

11- 12 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Jacksonville. 

12- 14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

12-14 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14— Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16-17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Trenton. 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17 —  New  York  Press  Association  advertising  workshop.  Princeton  Club, 
New  York  City. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

17— 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  1 1  Conference.  Monterey,  California. 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

19 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19- May  I  — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

20 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

23-24—111  Inois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Champaign. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

24- 26^ — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  Banquet  and  Region  8  Conference,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

25- 26 — Region  Two,  National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fenway 
Commonwealth  Motor  Hotel,  Boston. 

26- 28 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Stratford  House,  Ohio. 

30-May  2 — Florida  Press  Association.  Fort  Lauderdale. 


SO  more  will  live 


f  NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 


MAY 

1-3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference.  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

3-4 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  aso  Third  Avmu*.  N«w  York.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publlaher; 

Pleaae  etart  my  aubacriptlon  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.8.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $20.00  a  year. 


Vol.  103  No.  12,  March  21,  1970.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  “Edpub.  New 
York.”  Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg-,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  jiostagre  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa,  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
ister^  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by^  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc._  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8,00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  liditor  &  Publisher,  “External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
Ix>ndon,  E.  C.  2  England.  _  , . 
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Co.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Wbmens  \\fear  Daily 
Syndicatbn  Mds 
retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 

Wo7nen' s  Wear  Daily  Syndication  subscribers  include: 

BERLINGSKE  TIDENDE,  DENMARK  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  OF  JAPAN  PONTIAC  PRESS 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  MINNEAPOLIS-TWIN  CITIAN  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

DETROIT  NEWS  MAGAZINE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

ELLE  NEWS  LTD.  OF  AUSTRALIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

FRANCE  SOIR  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  SEATTLE  TIMES 

HOUSTON  POST  PALM  BEACH  VOICE  TODAY 

INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PARIS  PRESSE  WASHINGTON  POST 

JIJI  PRESS 
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Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Every  nuirniiig  at  8  o'clock  the  world's  most  exclusive  news¬ 
paper  is  delivered  to  President  INixon.  Its  masthead  hears  the 
title  "The  President’s  Daily  News  Briefing”  and  it  is  marked 
"For  The  Eyes  Of  The  President  Only.”  Thus,  while  it  is  a 
<listillatioii  of  news  from  54  newspapers,  a  score  of  magazines. 
vNire  service  reports  and  television  newscasts,  and  contains  any¬ 
where  from  four4w-ten  thousand  w(»rds,  it  has  a  circulation 
of  »me.  unless  the  President  wants  Vice  President  Agnew  or 
some  \\  lute  House  aides  to  see  it.  Frank  Buchanan,  a  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  is,  in  effect,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  President’s  newspaper,  although  actually  the  editor  of 
tlie  publication  is  Mort  Allin,  who  was  a  high  s<'h(Kd  teacher  in 
W  isconsin  and  executive  director  of  Youth  For  Nixon  in  the 
1%8  campaign.  The  editorial  staff  is  comprised  of  five  people. 


4ear  of  llie 

W  lial  makes  d<‘skmeii  go  mad? 

It  started  in  my  ease,  I  guess 
W  lien  a  young  reporter  wrote 

.  ,  and  stoled  the  diniond  neekless.” 
^ou  doubt  that  that  I'ould  happen? 

I  have  proof  it's  truth  1  tell 
I  saved  the  young  man's  copy 

For  a  pinup  in  my  padded  cell. 

Main  Kieh 


Martin's  Since  1861,  a  revereil  gathering  place  for  genera¬ 
tions  of  Montreal  newspapermen,  closed  its  heavy  oak  doors 
for  the  last  time  a  week  ago.  Manager  I’ol  Martin  announced 
tlie  restaurant  had  gone  bankrupt.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  establishment,  iiopularly  known  as  Mother  Martin’s, 
were  a  well-kept  secret  and  neither  customers  nor  staff  knew 
of  the  closing  until  they  saw  bankruptcy  notices  posted  on  the 
restaurant’s  front  ...  In  I.os  Angeles,  a  favorite  retreat  of 
newsmen,  the  Redwood  Restaurant,  is  disappearing  from  the 
scene  to  make  way  for  an  addition  to  the  Times  Mirror  Build¬ 
ing.  In  its  28  years  it  was  a  haven  for  celebrated  defendants 
on  trial  in  the  criminal  courts,  for  lawyers,  divorcees,  bail 
bondsmen  and  cops,  and  for  Hollywood  stars  downtown  for 
law’suits  or  interviews  with  reporters  for  the  Times.  Jack 
Smith  of  that  paper  recalled  that  a  Times  sports  writer,  erst¬ 
while  college  track  star,  won  a  $10  wager  some  years  ago  by 
beating  a  policeman  in  a  foot  race  around  the  block  from  the 
Redwood  (famed  for  its  Red  Garter  bar  reminiscent  of  the 
gaslight  era).  Another  time  a  Times  reporter  found  a  horse 
standing  outside  the  Redwood,  mounted  it,  rode  it  inside,  and 
ordered  a  beer. 


HEADYLINES — Nt»  Pidl  Needed  to  Get  Diploma  in  Milk¬ 
ing  School,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  .  .  .  This  Show 
(livestock)  Has  a  Lot  at  Steak,  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Sunday 
Oklahoman  .  .  .  Bathtub  Built  for  2  Is  Drain  on  Marriage,  in 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  .  .  .  .Stumping  for  Ecology 
Laws  Everybody’s  a  Pollutician,  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  .  .  .  And  from  an  ad,  Lyndon’s  Brother  Spills  the 
Baines,  in  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picaynne.  Denver 
Post  headlined  an  eclipse  sidebar:  A  Sight  for  Solar  Eyes  .  ,  . 
The  front  page  of  the  New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian. 
March  9,  looked  like  one  out  of  history  with  this  banner  line 
on  the  Jane  Fonda  escapade:  U.S.  Army  repels  Indian  raid  on 
fort.  .  .  .  The  Paterson  (N.J.l  News  reported  the  failure  of  an 
Indian  expedition  to  Ellis  Island  under  this  head:  Injun  No 
Takum  Ellis:  Bad  Engine. 


Fired  as  editor  of  the  News  of  the  W' orld,  in  London,  Staf¬ 
ford  Somerfield  called  a  press  conference  in  a  Fleet  Street  pub 
to  announce  it.  “My  chairman  (Sir  Rupert  Murdoch)  sent 
for  me  at  noon  precisely  today  and  asked  for  my  resignation. 
No  reason  was  given,”  said  Somerfield,  who  became  embroiled 
in  controversy  last  fall  by  running  a  series  of  intimate  articles 
by  Christine  Keeler,  the  playgirl  in  the  Profumo  Case.  Under 
bis  contract  Somerfield  was  assured  a  severance  check  of 
about  $240,000  which  Fleet  Street  scribes  promptly  dubbed  the 
“golden  handshake.” 
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From  ignominy  to  immortality.  Battleship 
USS  Alabama,  \V\V  11  veteran  earned  nine 
Battle  Stars  in  P’acitic,  decommissioned  in 
’46,  slated  for  scrap  heap  in  '62-until  public 
was  alerted  by  Mobile  F’ress-Rcgister.  A 
million-dollar  campaign  spurred  f)y  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  in  news,  features  and 
editorials  and  supported  by  an  aroused 
public  culminated  in  a  record-breaking  sea 
tow  of  5,600  miles  bringing  the  Alabama  to 
Mobile  as  a  permanent  memorial.  Over  1.(3 
million  people  from  all  50  states  and  many 
nations  have  visited  the  ship  in  the  past  5 
years— attesting  to  its  tremendous  popularitx’. 

rhis  is  rolcN’ooc'O. 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 

A  Newhousc  Newspaper 
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Sanctity  of  Ist  class  mail 

The  federal  Jiegisler  six  weeks  ;ig^o  jiublishctl  a  jiroposed  Post 
Office  rejojiilalion  which  would  authorize  tlie  opening  of  any  first 
class  mail  from  overseas  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  postal  clerk 
seemed  suspicious.  It  has  been  asseried  the  rc'gulation  is  necessary 
because  of  the  How  of  hard-core  pornography.  The  postal  clerk  would 
refer  ihe  mail  to  the  I'.S.  C'.usioins  where  it  would  he  opened. 

The  rule  has  never  lieen  promulgated  by  the  Post  Office,  we  are 
infoiinetf,  wliich  is  just  as  well.  .\pp;ireutlv  prompted  bv  this  at- 
tempted  iinasion  of  the  sanctity  of  First  Tlass  mail  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  protect  the  confidentialitv  of  that  mail. 

We  hope  it  is  passed  in  a  hurrv. 

1  Inough  bitter  experience.  ER;P  and  other  publications  using  tbe 
mails  for  distribution  are  learning  that  .Second  Class  mail  is  no  longer 
a  piixileged  classification  entitled  to  jireferential  handling.  Con- 
giess,  which  usually  legislates  such  postal  matters,  hasn’t  said  so. 
Officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department  have  tinilaterally  decided  so. 
Now  ihc'v  intend  to  rule  executively  that  First  Class  is  no  longer 
First  ('.lass  if  it  happens  to  come  from  abroad. 

It  won’t  lie  Icjng  before  the  once-honored  reputation  of  the  United 
States  postal  setvice  will  be  as  tarnished  outside  of  the  country  as  it 
is  becoming  inside. 

Newsmen  ^s  Privilege  Act  of  1970 

Identical  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
which  would  protect  newsmen  from  forced  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  or  revealing  their  sources.  Sixteen  states  r  ready  have 
enacted  such  legislation  and  bills  have  been  introduced  in  several 
other  state  legislatures  recently,  notably  Xew  York  and  Florida. 

\Ve  believe  that  if  all  media  get  behind  the  bills  in  Congress  ex¬ 
plaining  their  im|K>itance  and  necessity  to  the  general  public  there 
is  an  un|)receclentecl  ojjportunity  for  enactment. 

Federal  agencies  are  attempting  to  force  newsmen  to  disclose  con¬ 
fidential  sources  and  information  that  had  been  given  to  them  in 
confidence.  Ihe  press  cannot  operate  as  the  watchdog  of  government 
if  it  is  in  clanger  of  ccntiinual  harrassment  by  government  to  tell 
what  it  knows  and  who  told  it.  The  lack  of  such  protective  legislation 
is  a  tin  eat  to  a  free  press  any  time  a  government  agency  wishes  to 
tise  its  subpoena  power  on  a  newspajjer  or  a  rejrorter. 
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LEFT-HANDED 

Are  73  percent  of  Humble  Oil’s  public 
relations  representatives  really  left- 
banded?  We  are  happy  to  answer  the 
question  raised  by  an  E&P  reader  who 
saw  our  ad  (February  14).  The  answer 
is  “No.” 

We  agree,  as  reader  Hugh  W.  Robert¬ 
son  suggested,  that  a  person  who  uses 
the  phone  normally  leaves  his  writing 
hand  free  in  order  to  take  notes.  But 
the  11  PR  guys  who  had  the  phones  in 
their  right  hands  in  the  photos  all  came 
up  with  perfectly  logical  reasons. 

One  PR  man  who  handles  press  in¬ 
quiries  said  he  did  not  need  to  take  notes 
because  he  had  all  the  answers  in  his 
head.  Another  said  that  he  had  President 
Nixon  on  “hold”  on  his  second  phone 
which  he  was  holding  in  his  left  hand. 
A  third  said  he  was  talking  with  a  long- 
wunded  newsman  and  had  just  “changed 
ears.” 

Two  PR  representatives  pictured  in 
the  ad  said  they  do  not  have  left  hands. 
Another  said  that  he  was  so  upset  about 
not  having  the  information  the  reporter 
was  requesting  that  he  was  thumhing 
through  the  Yellow  Pages,  looking  for 
employment  agencies.  One  PR  guy  said 
he  was  educated  in  .Japan  where  they 
listen  right  to  left.  1  can't  remember  what 
the  other  four  guys  said,  hut  all  the 
answers  made  sense,  proving  once  again 
that  vour  public  relations  contact  at 
Humble  will  always  have  an  answer  for 
you. 

Actual Iv.  to  he  perfectly  truthful  about 
the  whole  thing,  the  reason  the  phones 
were  in  the  right  hands  is  because  the 
pictures  were  posed  by  a  left-handed 
photographer. 

.1.  WtLEY  Bragg 

Houston 

^.1/r.  Braffn  is  coordinator,  media  re¬ 
lations.  for  Humble  OH  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

«  O 

IN  COPLEY  SERVICE 

A  news  story  (January  31)  concerning 
the  communications  seminar  which  our 
company  sponsored  contains  one  serious 
error. 

The  storv  states  that  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter 
of  the  Institute  of  Motivational  Research 
will  be  one  of  our  speakers.  This  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  “The 
Institute  specialists  featured  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  Stuart  H.  Neffeler,  media  re¬ 
searcher;  Thomas  H.  Copeland,  marketing 
psychologist:  Dr.  Philip  R.  Harris,  head 
of  the  firm’s  management  and  organiza¬ 
tional  development  division  and  Anthony 
J.  .Scantlen.  behavioral  scientist.” 

These  individuals  are  not  employees  of 
the  Institute  but  of  Copley  International 
Corporation.  Mr.  Neffeler  is  not  a  media 
researcher,  but  vicepresident  and  director 
of  our  Western  Division. 

Irvine  W.  Reynolds 

Lajolla,  Calif. 

(Mr.  Reynolds  is  president  of  Copley 
Inte'national  Corporation.) 


SAVING  JOURNALISM 

As  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Rucker’s  colleagues 
who,  in  his  view,  has  succumbed  to  Pav- 
lovian  conditioning  (Letters,  Feb.  21), 
permit  me  a  few  words  in  response. 

How  is  one  to  behave  in  case  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion?  Mr.  Rucker  makes  a 
vigorous  statement  of  a  point  of  view',  one 
which  stimulated  interest  and  prompted 
a  good  deal  of  useful  discussion.  But 
when  his  suggestion  (that  the  salvation 
of  newspapers  is  in  newsroom  policy¬ 
making  beyond  the  control  of  ownership) 
brought  vigorous  contrary  points  of  view, 
he  immediately  branded  those  who  differ 
with  him  as  “myopic”  and  “conditioned” 
(by  tbe  ANPA,  yet). 

In  what  way  is  his  shrill  defensive  be¬ 
havior  superior  to  that  of  the  “Pavlovians” 
whom  he  apparently  sees  as  his  adver¬ 
saries? 

As  one  who  has  consistently  stuck  his 
own  neck  out  in  a  monthly  column  of 
newspaper  criticism  {Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
er),  put  me  on  record  as  one  who  believes 
in  property  rights  a  bit  more  fervently 
than  Mr.  Rucker  appears  to  himself. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  consistently  main¬ 
tained  that  most  newspapers  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  should — and  could — be. 

Heaven  save  us  from  those  w'ho  would 
save  us. 

Harry  Heath 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

(Mr.  Heath  is  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communications  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.) 


«  o  o 


SUBSCRIBER  PRIZES 

Just  a  brief  note  on  your  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  column  on  “The  Sweepstakes 
Racket”  (January  31). 

We  were  pleased  that  you  did  sign  up 
for  a  magazine  as  a  result  of  receiving  one 
of  our  offers,  and  for  your  comment,  “Why 
not?  It  was  cutrate,  a  good  deal,  and  we 
were  going  to  get  it  anyway.”  We  are 
somewhat  abashed  that  the  bill  for  the 
subscription  arrived  before  tbe  magazine, 
and  before  the  prizes.  We  do  say  in  our 
promotion  piece,  however,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  magazine  until 
after  service  has  started. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  our  promotions.  They  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  “preselected  sweep- 
stakes.”  Last  year,  when  a  sub-committee 
staff  surveyed  over  .'100  companies  engaged 
in  “sweepstakes”,  “contests”,  and  “give¬ 
aways”,  we  were  one  of  that  number. 
Because  we  have  awarded  every  prize  ever 
offered  in  our  give-aways,  we  were  spared 
a  trip  to  Washington  and  the  necessity  of 
testifying  before  Representative  Dingell’s 
committee. 

Michael  J.  Kelly 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Kelly  is  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Publishers  Clearing  House.) 


DOOR  TO  REGULATION 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  qualified  approval 
(Feb.  28)  of  the  “grievance  procedure” 
proposed  by  the  officers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  would  have 
been  vastly  more  useful  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  public  had  it  been  outright 
condemnation. 

It  is  strange  to  see  some  newspaper 
editors  who  became  choleric  over  Vice 
President  Agnew’s  criticism  of  the  press 
happily  embrace  this  movement.  It  is 
simply  a  backdoor  encouragement  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  subverted  means  what  the 
U.S.  Constitution  expressly  prohibits.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  this  brings  to 
those  who  for  years  have  been  crying  for 
some  form  of  press  regulation. 

ASNE  and  its  officers  should  be  leading 
opposition  to  all  attempts  to  regulate  or 
supervise  press  freedom,  instead  of  pro¬ 
posing  it.  Any  publisher  whose  editor 
isn’t  competent  to  determine  ethical  con¬ 
duct  needs  a  new  man. 

No  committee,  or  chairman  thereof,  can 
avoid  what  Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  FCC, 
in  another  context,  refers  to  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  philosophv  of  an  executive,  so  whose 
philosophy  is  to  prevail? 

What’s  the  matter  with  editors  who 
allow'  ASNE  to  take  the  Society  and  thus 
the  industry' — like  sheep — down  this  chim¬ 
eric  road? 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Kirchhofer  is  the  retired  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  a  former 
president  of  ASNE.) 


Short  Takes 

The  trouble  preceded  a  campus  ap¬ 
pearance  of  William  Kunstler,  defense 
attorney  for  the  seven  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  defendants. — Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald- Journal. 

*  *  * 

But  Wilbur  Mills  is  beginning  to  see 
that  poverty  is  an  infectious  disease, 
and  so  is  the  President. — New  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  second 
consecutive  Friday  night  sin-in  in  the 
Union  apparently  counted  remaining 
in  the  building  until  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  as  a  slender  victory. — Columbia 
(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

ig  ig  i/i 

Dr.  L.  has  lied  and  taught  in  Ethiopia 
and  recently  returned  from  his  seventh 
expedition  to  the  Falashas. — Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  program  offers  a  dame  a  pound 
for  aluminum  cans,  applies  not  only  to 
Coors  cans,  but  to  all  sluminum  con¬ 
tainers. — Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal. 

♦  *  * 

(E&P)  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  fotind  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Jlork 

They  enjoy  a  family  income 
79  percent  greater  than  the  national  median. 
They’re  the  people  who  read 
The  NewYorkTimes. 


March  21.  1970 


Some  Sunday  reading  on  Saturday 

Business  slump  helps  end 
scarcity  of  newspaperboys 


Ky  (>eral<l  B.  Healey 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

What  has  variously  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  economic  slowdown, 
mild  recession  or  recession  has 
worked  in  favor  of  newspaper 
circulation  managers  in  large 
cities  faced  with  two  or  more 
years  of  persistent  newspaper- 
boy  recruitment  difficulties. 

Attendants  at  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  here  reported  a 
real  decline  in  carrier  dropouts 
due  to  what  they  figure  is  a  di¬ 
minution  of  affluency.  In  some 
cases,  the  boys’  parental  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  reduced  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  the  circulation  people  be¬ 
lieve. 

Some  circulation  executives 
said  the  increa.se  in  applications 
from  boys  wishing  to  deliver 
newspaper  I’outes  has  been  most 
encouraging  in  the  past  few 
months. 

Price  increases  by  many  news- 
l)apers,  where  the  boy  can  earn 
more  profit  for  his  efforts,  has 
been  an  important  factor. 

One  circulation  manager  said 
the  huge  carrier  turnover  of  last 
year,  and  even  in  1968,  “made  us 
take  a  harder  look  at  what  we 
were  or  were  not  doing  and  the 
picture  has  changed  hearten- 
ingly.’’ 

Kuril  $7(1-75  u  iiioiith 

In  some  cities  carriers  with 
not  overburdening  routes  are 
able  to  realize  $70  to  $75  a 


month  income  and  this  realiza¬ 
tion  has  spurred  a  back-to-work 
movement  among  youngsters  ap¬ 
parently  newly  intrigued  with 
the  little  merchant  “be-in-busi- 
ness-for-yourself’’  arrangement. 

By  the  same  token,  pay  for 
district  managers  or  supervisors 
has  been  on  the  upgrade.  One 
metropolitan  newspaper  reported 
its  basic  scale  had  increased  50 
percent.  It  had  been  paying  dis¬ 
trict  men,  who,  besides  their 
other  duties,  actually  are  boy 
counselors,  a  scale  of  from  $156 
to  $171  a  week.  As  of  January, 
these  men  have  been  paid  $188 
a  week  and  by  January  1,  1972, 
they  will  be  getting  $231  weekly. 
This  wage  was  embodied  in  a 
contract  negotiated  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Another  plus  for  newspapers 
with  heavy  Sunday  circulation 
has  been  the  delivery  by  carriers 
of  parts  of  the  Sunday  paper 
with  the  Saturday  home  edition. 
This  has  proved  to  be  popular 
with  many  subscribers,  round 
table  participants  said. 

Friilay  is  loo  early 

One  circulator  warned  against 
a  tendency  to  perform  this  func¬ 
tion  on  Friday  or  even  Thurs¬ 
day  because  it  is  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Sunday.  He  said  his 
paper  gets  complaints  if  the 
Sunday  comics  are  not  delivered 
with  the  Saturday  paper. 

Another  said  that  many  peo¬ 


ple  stay  home  on  Saturday  night 
and  I'ead — per.sons  who  normally 
are  too  busy  with  recreational 
activities  on  Sunday  to  get  to 
their  newspaper.  These  Satur¬ 
day  night  reading  habits  extend 
the  option  of  reading  time,  it 
was  pointed  out,  and  for  the 
most  part,  advertisers  whose 
supplements  are  delivered  with 
the  Saturday  paper  are  happy 
with  the  system. 

Joseph  B.  Forsee,  circulation 
director  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News  Press  and  Gazette,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  midwest  group’s 
board  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  keynoted  the  sessions  by 
tracing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  circulation  pro¬ 
cedures.  He  cautionecl  the  circu¬ 
lators  always  to  seek  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  papers.  Running 
scared,  he  said,  may  still  be  the 
best  attitude  to  have.  He  urged 
his  colleagAies  not  to  hide  from 
their  problems  but  to  get  in  the 
open  and  wrestle  with  them. 

Frank  J.  Pruitt,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  advised 
that  every  new  editorial  project 
being  introduced  by  a  newspaper 
should  be  accomplished  with  the 
sole  object  of  obtaining  a  new 
reader. 

‘Greatest  days  are  ahead’ 

He  said  also  that  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  62  million  families  in 
the  United  States  in  10  years. 


E»P 

Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


the  techniques  of  newspaper 
publishing  and  circulation  must 
keep  step.  He  urged  emphasis  by 
newspapers  on  creative  reader- 
ship  and  added: 

“We  should  keep  believing 
that  the  greatest  days  for  news¬ 
papers  are  ahead.” 

Virgil  Fassio,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
in  detailing  what  his  department 
accomplished  during  a  long 
strike  in  1968,  said  that  the 
Knight  morning  paper  had  re¬ 
gained  all  except  a  few  thousand 
of  its  600,000  circulation  in  18 
months.  The  problem,  he  said,  is 
to  regain  circulation  in  the  core 
city.  The  suburbs  and  out-state 
have  come  back  satisfactorily, 
he  said. 

Robert  Vey,  one  of  nine  dis¬ 
trict  managers  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News  Press  and  Gazette,  told 
the  150  circulators  from  eight 
states: 

“Carriers  are  in  business  for 
themselves.  I  believe  not  in  just 
contracting  with  a  boy,  but  in 
training  him  how  to  become  a 
newspaperboy  in  the  right  way.” 

With  this  beginning,  Vey  said, 
carriers  often  come  up  with 
good  ideas  for  their  district 
manager  or  circulation  manager. 
.4  sharp  boy  who  studies  his 
route,  he  said,  can  be  a  more 
valuable  adjunct  than  merely 
someone  who  tosses  a  paper  on 
a  porch. 

Winston  L.  Knight,  Gateway 
West  Publishing  Company, 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  was  elected 
president  of  Midwest,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bob  Hively,  formerly  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury 
and  now  circulation  manager  of 
the  Macomb  Daily  at  Mt.  Clem¬ 
ens,  Mich.  Don  Morse,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
moved  to  first  vicepresident,  and 
Jerome  Callahan,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald,  became  second 
vicepresident.  His  spot  was 
filled  by  W.  E.  Swor,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock. 


Strike  in  Baltimoi*e  ends  after  74  days 


Baltimore 
An  “unwilling  vacation”  of  74 
days  ended  for  Baltimore’s  daily 
newspapers  at  11:10  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  March  17,  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Neics  American 
since  January  2  came  off  the 
presses.  The  Ereniny  San  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  press  run  at  11 :22 
a.m. 

The  News  American  of  the 
Hearst  group  printed  a  56-page 


post-strike  edition  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  had  64  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  an  eight-page  supplement 
containing  highlights  of  news  of 
the  past  10  weeks. 

For  Wedne.sday  morning  the 
Sun  came  out  with  a  64-page 
paper  with  a  press  run  close  to 
200,000. 

The  strike,  begun  by  the 
pressmen,  ended  Friday,  March 
13,  when  the  pressmen  voted. 


207  to  36,  to  accept  a  new  three- 
year  contract  with  wage  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  those  given  in 
agreements  with  the  stereo¬ 
typers  and  printers. 

The  pressmen’s  base  pay  was 
$164  a  week.  The  printers’  pay 
w'ill  reach  $212  a  week  in  the 
third  year  of  the  contract. 

The  settlement  provides  wage 
and  fringe  benefits  valued  at 
$56.50  a  week  but  the  unions  are 


taking  it  in  different  forms.  The 
company  will  make  larger  pay¬ 
ments  for  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  and  a  fourth  week  of 
paid  vacation  will  be  granted 
in  1972,  after  four  years  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Previously  the  fourth 
week  was  earned  after  six  years 
of  tenure. 

Base  pay  for  pressmen  has 
been  $164  a  week.  They  get 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Guild  balks  at  bar 


to  poUtical 

Pittsburgh 
The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  advised  the  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper  Guild  not  to  imple¬ 
ment  its  new  three-year  contract 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
because  a  clause  in  it  prohibits 
editorial  employees  from  work¬ 
ing  for  political  parties,  candi¬ 
dates  and  those  already  in  office. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the 
AXG  after  the  contract  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Pittsburgh 
guild  members  in  January, 
James  F.  O’Connor,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  PG  Publishing  Company, 
told  E&P  this  week. 

The  ANG  objects  also  to  a 
clause  in  the  new  contract  which 
exempts  from  guild  membershi]) 
the  editor  of  the  editorial  pages 
and  the  editorial  cartoonist.  Rut 
a  s))okesman  for  ANG  said  it 
was  the  “political  clause”  that 
was  the  major  reason  why  it 
had  advised  the  local  not  to 
ratify  the  contract.  The  guild 
spokesman  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  clau.se  prohibiting  news¬ 
men  from  working  for  a  poli¬ 
tical  candidate  or  office  holder 
before  in  a  guild  contract,  but 
gave  no  rea.son  for  objecting  to 
it. 

O’Connor  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  guild  feared 
that  if  the  clause  was  j)ermitted 
“every  newspaper  publisher 
would  want  the  same  provision.” 
.1.  William  Blatz,  -ANG’s  di¬ 
rector  of  collective  bargaining, 
was  vacationing  and  unavailable 
for  comment. 

T«‘rm!«  of  clauM- 

The  “political  clause”  reads 
as  follows:  “Employees  shall  be 
prohibited  from  working  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  political  party, 
candidate,  or  public  office  holder 
without  written  express  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  publisher.” 

O’Connor  said  the  clause  was 
added  at  his  recjuest.  “It  was 
completely  original  with  me,” 
he  said.  It  did  not  stem  from  any 
particular  problem  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  having  with  editorial 
people  in  the  past  or  at  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  emphasized. 

He  said  the  Post  Gazette  en¬ 
courages  its  editorial  employees 
to  seek  public  office,  but  it  does 
not  permit  them  to  engage  in 
politics  as  a  paid  w'orker,  such 
as  a  public  relations  aide  for 
persons  who  are  running  for  or 
holding  public  office.  The  reason 
for  this,  he  explained,  is  that  it 


activity 

“Our  newspaper  would  become 
immediately  suspect  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  found  out  that  one  of  our 
editors  or  reporters  was  work¬ 
ing  for  a  candidate,”  O’Connor 
remarked.  “We  certainly  want 
to  eliminate  that  ijossibility  and 
for  this  reason  we  had  this 
clause  inserted  into  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

The  agreement  with  the  guild 
provides  for  pay  increases  and 
benefits  retroactive  to  January 
1.  O’Connor  said  the  publisher 
notified  the  guild  this  week  that 
failure  to  sign  the  contract  may 
result  in  a  loss  of  retroactive 
pay  and  benefits. 

C.ontruct  features 

One  of  the  key  features  in  the 
contract  is  a  change  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  formula.  The  company  has 
given  a  pension  of  $3.15  times 
years  of  service  to  a  maximum 
of  30,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1)4.50  per  month.  This  plan  is 
replaced  by  one  providing  1% 
of  the  employee’s  final  10-year 
salary  times  years  of  service,  to 
a  maximum  of  30.  The  new  plan 
will  guarantee  payment  of  alter¬ 
nate  benefits  on  death,  even  if 
the  employee  dies  w'hile  on  the 
payroll. 

The  new  pension  agreement 
raises  the  company’s  weekly 
contribution  from  $6.75  to 
$17.15,  which  includes  $4.19  to 
eliminate  the  alternate  benefit 
of  a  full  year’s  salary  in  a  lump 
sum  to  a  retiring  employee. 

Another  provision  won  by  the 
publisher  is  a  “probation 
clause”  which  will  i)ermit  the 
publisher  to  discharge  an  indi¬ 
vidual  without  showing  cause 
after  three  months  or  six 
months.  It  was  not  able  to  do 
this  under  the  old  agreement. 

•Salaries  hiked 

Under  the  contract,  top  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  for  reporters  will 
be  rai.sed  $60  over  a  three-year 
period  to  $260.  The  top  for  copy 
readers  will  go  to  $264  and  the 
minimum  for  editors  to  $272. 

O’Connor  said  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  new  contract  in¬ 
clude  an  increased  mileage  al¬ 
lowance  from  10c  a  mile  to  12c 
for  the  first  100  miles  per  w-eek, 
11c  for  the  second  100  and  10c 
thereafter,  with  a  guarantee  of 
$1  per  trip.  The  company’s 
share  of  auto  insurance  prem¬ 
iums  is  increased  from  $80  a 


Life  insurance  coverage  is  in¬ 
creased  $1,000  to  $10,000  for  all 
except  copy  boys,  clerks,  and 
those  65  or  over.  The  company 
will  pay  the  difference  between 
military  pay  and  company  sal¬ 
ary  for  employees  called  to  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  or  Reserve  duty  or 
for  duty  in  civil  disturbances, 
and  will  also  pay  salaries  during 
jury  duty. 

Columnist  escapes 
contempt  citation 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Allan  Fotheringham,  a  col¬ 
umnist,  and  the  Vancouver  Sun 
won  dismissal  of  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  related  to  the  Evan¬ 
geline  Azarcon  inquest  in  Sur¬ 
rey. 

Justice  A.  B.  Macfarlane  dis¬ 
missed  the  ajiplication  by  the 
attorney-general  saying  he  was 
unable  to  find  malice. 

The  move  to  commit  Fother¬ 
ingham  to  jail  for  contempt  and 
seek  a  substantial  penalty 
against  the  newsjiaper  followed 
criticism  of  Coroner  Harold 
Keenleyside’s  inquest  into  the 
death  of  the  seven-year-old  mur¬ 
der  victim. 

‘Example  of  public  iclii»cy’ 

The  column  said,  in  part,  that 
it  was  “one  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
amples  of  public  idiocy  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  I  have  ever  seen  .  .  .” 
The  remark  was  attributed  to 
a  senior  reporter  and  the  col¬ 
umn  said  that  the  coi’oner 
should  have  seen  that  Mrs. 
Azarcon  stayed  outside  the 
courtroom. 


Britain  charges  editor 
with  secrecy  violation 

London. 

Brian  Roberts,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  and  Jona¬ 
than  Aitken,  a  joumalist,  will 
have  to  appear  in  court  April 
22  to  answer  charges  that  they 
violated  Britain’s  official  secrets 
act  which  prohibits  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  classified  documents. 

CaM*  inv^^lve^  Nigerian  nar 

The  case,  which  has  alarmed 
Fleet  Street  journalists,  in¬ 
volves  the  publication  in  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  (January 
11)  of  details  of  a  confidential 
repoi-t  written  by  Col.  Robert 
E.  Scott,  adviser  to  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  about  the  prospects  of 
civil  w'ar  in  that  country. 

Aitken,  who  is  a  Conservative 


Strike  ends 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

raises  of  $18.75,  $15  and  $13  in 
the  period  of  the  contract,  with 
$1.25  toward  i)ensions  at  once. 
In  the  second  year  those  over  65, 
if  still  employed,  may  choose  to 
have  Medicare  payments  made 
by  the  company. 

Printers  pay  will  go  to  $212  a 
week  in  the  third  year,  after 
raises  of  $20,  $15  and  $12.  Pen¬ 
sion  contributions  wnll  be  in¬ 
creased  by  $1  in  the  third  year. 

Stereotypers  are  taking  $15, 
$15  and  $12  in  cash,  $5  for 
pensions  in  the  first  and  second 
year's  and  $1  in  the  third  year. 

The  company  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  of  $4,000  drops  to  $1,500 
past  age  65. 

Agreements  with  provisions 
for  arbitration  of  gi'ievances 
were  negotiated  with  mailers. 
Contracts  with  other  unions 
have  later  expiration  dates:  the 
engravers  in  April,  the  guild 
in  June  and  the  teamsters  in 
July. 

The  last  previous  strike, 
which  lasted  45  days  in  1965, 
was  called  by  the  guild. 

During  this  year’s  shutdown 
of  the  Sunpapers  and  the  News 
American,  weekly  newspapers 
and  shoppers  in  communities 
around  Baltimore  Ijenefited 
from  increased  advertising  and 
circulation,  but  two  si  Tike-born 
papers  failed  to  attract  much 
support  from  merchants. 

Copies  of  papers  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington  were 
always  in  demand,  even  at  25 
cents  weekdays  and  $1  on  Sun¬ 
day.  In  some  sections  dealers 
said  they  got  $2  for  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Non-striking  newsmen  were 
kept  busy  preparing  features 
and  helping  with  news  coverage 
on  the  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

About  a  dozen  guild  members 
worked  on  an  information  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  a  month. 
Others  worked  for  weeklies  and 
some  went  to  newspapers  out¬ 
side  of  Baltimore. 

The  Sun  reported  that  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
attributed  a  10  percent  decrease 
in  business  to  the  shutdown  of 
the  newspapers,  despite  the  use 
of  television  for  promotion. 
Small  items  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fectively  pushed  on  radio  or 
television,  a  spokesman  for  the 
retailers  said. 

Sales  of  cars  were  said  to  be 
down  25  to  30  percent  and  real 


jeopardizes  the  position  of  the  year  to  $90  for  liability  cover-  Party  candidate  for  Parliament  estate  sales  dropped  more  than 
newspaper  in  reporting  news  age  and  from  $50  to  $60  for  col-  in  the  next  general  election,  is  30  percent.  Also  affected,  the 


and  taking  sides  on  public  is-  lision  and  comprehensive  cover-  a  great-nephew  of  Lord  Beaver-  Sun  said,  were  sports  events  and 


sues  in  editorials. 


age. 


brook,  the  late  publisher.  stage  shows. 
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Gallagher:  AP  geared 
for  ‘news  explosion’ 


Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
says  an  ever  increasing  flow  of 
news,  instantly  distributed 
around  the  world,  has  created 
complex  problems  for  the  news 
media  that  call  for  new  priori¬ 
ties. 

“Much  of  the  news  is  contro¬ 
versial  and  creates  heated  par¬ 
tisans.  Much  is  unpleasant  and 
creates  a  yearning  for  a  sim¬ 
pler  world  long  gone,”  Gallagher 
said  in  his  annual  report  to  AP 
members  in  advance  of  their 
meeting  April  20  in  New  York. 

“It  is  little  wonder  that  news¬ 
gathering  organizations,  print 
and  broadcast,  at  the  center  of 
this  vortex,  have  developed 
highly  vocal  critics,”  he  stated. 
“What  pleases  one  reader  or 
viewer  displeases  another;  fre- 
(luently  the  reporting  of  un¬ 
pleasant  events  displeases  all 
simultaneously.” 

Gallagher  said  this  news, 
“created  by  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  every  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  creates  new  social 
problems  which  interact  on  one 
another  to  add  to  the  flood  of 
news. 

“In  the  vocal  and  frequently 
violent  newly  developing  coun- 
ti  ies,  miracle  drugs  insure  that 
more  children  live  and  that 
older  people  live  longer,  adding 
to  the  population  problem,”  he 
said. 

Material  hunger  pangs 

“Newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  bring  the 
highly  developed  world  to  the 
peasant’s  doorstep.  This  creates 
new  material  hunger,  then  tur¬ 
moil  as  the  poor  countries’  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  structures 
cannot  respond  to  the  new  de¬ 
mands.” 

In  older  countries  the  impact 
of  modern  technology  provides 
high  standards  of  living,  he  said, 
but  spins  off  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution  and  a  myriad  of  other  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Inflation,  wars,  deterio¬ 
rating  cities  contribute  to  the 
news  flood,  as  do  astronauts 
walking  on  the  moon  and  space 
exploration. 

Gallagher  said  some  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  AP  to  better 
handle  this  news  explosion  are: 

1.  The  general  desk,  in  New 
York,  which  is  the  control  cen¬ 
ter  for  major  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news,  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  strengthened  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  coordination  and 
direction  of  the  news  report. 

2.  Regional  production  centers 
are  being  started  to  consolidate 


punching  and  editing  functions 
for  a  wide  area  in  one  place, 
freeing  newsmen  elsewhere  for 
additional  original  reporting.  A 
Regional  Production  Center  will 
be  opened  in  Atlanta  in  1970  to 
serve  the  entire  Southeast.  Traf¬ 
fic  punching  staffs  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  Birmingham,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Nashville,  New  Orleans 
and  Charlotte. 

3.  Investigative  reporting  is 
making  steadily  greater  impact 
on  the  AP  news  report,  chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  provided  by 
the  Washington  special  assign¬ 
ment  team. 

4.  Specialists  have  been  added, 
or  newly  assigned,  in  the  fields 
of  science,  religion,  urban  af¬ 
fairs,  golf  and  auto  racing. 

5.  New  foreign  bureaus  have 
been  added  in  Rawalpindi,  Pak¬ 
istan,  and  Ankara,  Turkey,  and 
a  fifth  staffer  has  been  added 
in  Moscow.  The  AP  bureau  in 
Havana  was  closed  when  the 
Cuban  government  expelled 
Fenton  Wheeler,  the  last  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  in  Cuba. 

30  ill  Viflnain 

“The  Vietnam  war  continued 
to  require  extensive  manpow’er,” 
Gallagher  said.  “Through  the 
year,  30  men  were  working  for 
AP  in  Vietnam,  including  writ¬ 
ers,  photographers,  technicians 
and  assistants.” 

The  most  “gripping  story  of 
1969,  the  moon  landing  in  July, 
was  superbly  covered  by  AP’s 
veteran  space  team  and  gave  us 
the  strongest  competitive  show¬ 
ing  in  many  years,”  he  said. 

The  Wirephoto  network  in 
1969  began  opening  at  5  a.m. 
EST,  one  hour  earlier,  to  en¬ 
able  transmission  of  more  pic¬ 
tures  with  more  variety  to  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers.  Black  and 
white  color  separation  prints 
were  delivered  to  members  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Radiophoto  service  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
Honduras  and  Jamaica,  and  the 
European  Wirephoto  network 
was  extended  across  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  Libya. 

The  AP  continued  to  make 
gains  in  Latin  America,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Argentine  pro¬ 
vincial  field.  Significant  gains 
also  were  recorded  in  Scandi¬ 
navia.  The  U.S.  financial  tabular 
wire  was  extended  to  Mexico. 

Gallagher  said  the  two-year- 
old  AP-Dow  Jones  services  had 
spread  to  17  countries.  AP-Dow 
Jones  Economic  Report,  already 
well  established  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  expanded  to  South  Amer¬ 


ica  with  completion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  distribution  to  Brazil. 
Delivery  has  been  arranged  by 
satellite  circuit. 

Vi  ire  system  expands 

The  expansion  of  AP’s  Multi¬ 
plex  Telegraph  System,  which 
involves  putting  as  many  as  22 
telegraph  channels  on  a  single 
voice-grade  leased  circuit,  was 
expanded  in  1969  into  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  This 
brought  to  17  the  number  of 
state  distribution  systems  oper¬ 
ated  off  previously  installed  na¬ 
tional  trunks. 

Gallagher  said  25  more  states 
udll  be  added  in  1970,  in 
the  final  phase  of  a  four-year 
multimillion  dollar  program  ef¬ 
fectively  avoiding  major  in¬ 


creases  in  costs  which  otherwise 
would  have  followed  a  series  of 
unfavorable  tariff  changes  by 
AT&T  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Twenty-eight  new’spapers  be¬ 
gan  AP  service  last  year,  25  in 
the  afternoon  field  and  three  in 
the  morning  field.  Of  these,  27 
were  established  newspapers  and 
one  a  new  daily.  Sixteen  news¬ 
papers  terminated  service,  eight 
of  them  discontinued  publica¬ 
tion.  The  AP  had  a  net  gain  of 
12  daily  newspapers  on  the  wire. 

The  broadcast  department 
had  a  net  gain  of  115  stations 
in  1969.  For  the  past  decade  the 
increase  has  been  1,224.  Supple¬ 
mentary  services  also  continued 
to  grow,  with  145  television  sta¬ 
tions  using  AP  PhotoColor  and 
84  subscribing  to  AP  News- 
Break. 


N.Y.  Times  contests 
reporter’s  subpoena 


Attorneys  for  the  New  York 
Times  laid  the  groundwork  this 
week  for  a  test,  in  the  federal 
courts,  of  the  right  of  a  reporter 
to  protect  confidential  sources  of 
information  in  judicial  inquiries. 

The  subpoena  requiring  Earl 
Caldwell,  a  Times  reporter,  to 
appear  March  25  before  a  grand 
jury  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
San  Francisco  was  stayed  until 
April  3  when  Judge  Alfonso  J. 
Zirpoli  said  he  would  hear  legal 
arguments  why  he  should  not 
testify  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
activities  of  the  Black  Panthers. 

Motions  filed  by  Times  law¬ 
yers  this  week  challenged  the 
right  of  a  federal  grand  jury 
to  question  a  reporter  about  any 
information  other  than  what  he 
wrote  for  the  newspaper.  Their 
action  was  directed  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  subpoenas  served  on 
Caldwell,  a  Negro,  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  San  Francisco  a  year 
ago  to  cover  news  of  the  black 
community. 

Main  argunienis 

The  principal  points  raised  by 
the  Times’  motion  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  The  Government  must  be 
required  to  show  its  need  for  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  justify  the 
“grave,  widespread  and  irrepar¬ 
able  injury  to  freedoms  of  the 
press,  of  speech  and  of  associa¬ 
tion”  that  the  subpoenas  could 
cause  if  Caldwell’s  testimony  is 
required. 

2.  The  subpoenas  “intrude 
upon  confidential  associations 
necessary  for  the  effective  ex¬ 
ercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights”  by  inhibiting  Caldwell’s 
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access  to  news  sources  on  a  con¬ 
fidential  basis. 

3.  The  subpoenas  are  “very 
probably  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  Government 
through  methods  of  electronic 
surveillance”  that  violated  Cald¬ 
well’s  constitutional  privileges. 

Limited  testimony 

Caldwell’s  attorney,  Anthony 
G.  Amsterdam,  said  his  client 
would  not  refuse  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  that  would  validate  the 
authenticity  of  statements  made 
by  Black  Panther  leaders  to  him 
and  printed  in  the  Times. 

The  original  subpoena  served 
on  Caldwell  required  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  notes  and  tape  recordings 
of  “statements  for  publication” 
of  Black  Panther  leaders  and 
listed  specifically  interviews 
with  David  Hilliard  and  Ray¬ 
mond  (Masai)  Hewitt. 

This  week  a  new  subpoena 
ser\’ed  on  Caldwell  omitted  ref¬ 
erence  to  producing  notes,  etc. 
but  called  on  him  to  testify  as 
to  his  confidential  relationship 
with  news  sources,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  as  objectionable  as  the 
earlier  subpoena,  according  to 
James  C.  Goodale,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Times.  The  motion  to 
quash  both  subpoenas  was  filed 
by  the  Times’  attoimey  John  B. 
Bates,  in  San  Francisco. 

Lawyers  for  both  Caldwell 
and  the  Times  said  they  had 
asked  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  allow  time  for  the 
courts  to  decide  “whether  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  his  (Caldwell’s)  compelled 
appearance”  before  the  federal 
grand  jury. 
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Supp  ad  results  cited 
in  agency’s  case  study 


Dallas 

Probably  ojie  of  the  best 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  me¬ 
dium  in  this  hotly  competitive 
world  is  to  get  mentioned  in  a 
Fuccessful  <‘ase  history  study, 
and  then  have  that  report  heard 
by  an  important  gi’oup  of  ad¬ 
men. 

Both  of  these  nice  things  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Sunday  supplement 
crowd  last  week  at  the  meeting 
of  Southwest  Council  of  the 
American  .4s.sociation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  when  John  P. 
Anderson,  senior  vicepresident 
for  Benton  &  Bowles,  outlined 
marketing  strategy-  of  the  Cool 
Whip  Frozen  Topping  Des.sert 
intnMluction. 

Ander.son  is  the  agency’s  man¬ 
agement  supervi.sor  for  Cool 
Whip,  a  brand  from  General 
Foo<is  Corporation,  which  many 
marketing  experts  consider  to 
be  the  most  successful  new  food 
})roduct  developed  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  ])ast  five  years. 

Siipp  and  tv  u<«ed 

From  the  time  of  its  intro- 
<luction  in  1968,  ads  for  Cool 
Whip  have  appeared  largely  in 
Sunday  supplements  and  on 
television.  The  first  ads  were  de¬ 
signed  to  capitalize  specifically 
on  Cool  Whip’s  combination  of 
taste  and  convenience. 

“Here  was  a  great  opportun¬ 
ity  to  win  leader.ship  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,”  .\nder.son  said.  “In 
less  than  six  months  after  its  in- 
triwluction  Cool  Whip  more  than 
<loubled  expectations.”  Follow- 
u])  advertising  also  continued 
this  successful  emphasis  on  taste 
and  convenience. 


the  market  before  Cool  Whip. 

Putting  these  facts  together, 
special  advertising  was  devel¬ 
oped  that  addressed  itself  to  the 
reasons  for  the  seasonal  influx 
of  buyers.  Specifically,  the  holi¬ 
day  entertaining  in  November 
and  December  and  the  fresh 
strawberrj-  season  in  the  Spring. 

These  special  seasonal  cam¬ 
paigns  included  a  store  coupon 
delivered  to  a  broad  audience  by 
use  of  Sunday  supplements.  The 
first  kicked  off  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  with  the  headline:  “9  Shop¬ 
ping  Days  ’til  Thanksgiving”. 
For  the  strawberry  season,  this 
ad  may  be  recalled:  “Season’s 
Grt*etings  Strawberries  are  back 
in  season.  Give  them  the  wel¬ 
come  they  deserve.  Top  them 
with  a  tempting  mound  of  rich, 
creamy  Cool  Whip.” 

High  noting  s<'orc 

This  particular  ad,  Anderson 
disclosed,  got  a  “phenomenal 
Starch  ‘noted’  score  of  71  and 
generated  a  coupon  redemption 
level  of  79f  ,  more  than  twice 
the  average  experience  of  cou- 
])ons  for  food  products  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.”  Anderson 
said  the  same  kind  of  results 


were  obtained  from  the  9  Shop¬ 
ping  Days  ad. 

What’s  more.  Cool  Whip  over¬ 
came  seasonal  weakness  and  its 
share  resumed  its  growth  trend. 
“We  were  successful  not  only  in 
getting  many  of  these  so-called 
seasonal  buyers  to  purchase  Cool 
Whip  for  the  first  time  but  also 
in  converting  them  to  more  reg¬ 
ular  usage  of  whipped  toppings 
in  the  form  of  Cool  Whip,”  An¬ 
der.son  said. 

A  new  campaign  was  started 
in  October  and  that  business  al¬ 
ready  is  “favorably  responding.” 
The  objective  of  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  increase  the  fre- 
(piency  of  use  among  light  users. 

Pay  increase  given 
in  eontraet  opening 

Watkrtown,  N.  Y. 

An  amendment  to  a  three- 
year  labor  contract  between  the 
Times  Editorial  Association  and 
the  Brockway  Company  in¬ 
cludes  a  .$12  per  week  increase 
in  wages  for  employees  with 
less  than  six  years’  employment 
and  $10  weekly  for  those  with 
six  or  more  years  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  i)ackage  for  alK)ut  40  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Watertown  Bail  if 
Times  also  includes  minimum 
salaries,  ranging  from  $1.")0 
weekly  for  employees  with  six 
years,  or  more  emi)loyment,  to 
$80  per  week  for  those  with  less 
than  one  year  of  employment. 


Bank  and  Sears  ads 
Hill  Riley  Allen  awards 

Honolulu 

Bank  of  Hawaii  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  Co.  won  the  Riley  H. 
Allen  Awards  for  Creativity  in 
Newspaper  Advertising.  All  ads 
in  the  annual  edition  (The 
Soaring  Seventies)  of  the  Star- 
Ihdletiii  &  Advertiser  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  competition. 

The  bank’s  winning  ad  was 
designed  by  Cliff  Marsh  and 
Ken  Jung  of  the  Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell  agency.  The  Sears  trophy 
was  given  to  Phil  Bolton  and 
Ellen  Yamachika  of  the  store’s 
advertising  department. 

Judges  in  the  competition, 
sponsored  by  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  were  Vincent  Spezzano, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Kenneth 
R.  Kinney,  Toledo  Blade ;  and 
Alan  L.  Schrader,  Washington 
Star,  representing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

• 

Index  to  obituaries 

The  New  York  Times  has 
published  a  one-volume  Obit¬ 
uaries  Index  containing  110 
years  of  death  listings  noted  in 
the  New  York  Times  Index  from 
1858  through  1968.  More  than 
3.')0,000  names  are  listed  alpha¬ 
betically  with  reference  by  date, 
page  and  column  to  the  original 
news  story  in  the  Times,  The 
price  of  the  index  is  $.55. 


.\fter  about  a  year-and-a-half 
the  program  ran  into  a  snag  and 
the  product’s  growth  was,  as  An- 
deison  put  it.  “clearly  moder¬ 
ating.” 

“Research  showed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  reservoir  of 
housewives  who  had  yet  to  be- 
<  o!ne  Cool  Whip  users,”  he  said. 
“The  problem  then  was  how  to 
get  these  women  into  the  Cool 
Whip  camp — how  to  get  the 
brand  moving  forward  again.” 


S|M‘cial  ads  developed 


Other  re.search  data  revealed 
that  sea.sonal  sales  peaks  for  the 
category  were  not  caused  by  in¬ 
creased  consumption  per  user, 
but  by  infrequent  buyers  coming 
into  the  market  on  a  short-term 
basis.  ,41.so,  he  said,  these  infre- 
()uent  buyers  in  large  measure 
purchased  toppings  that  were  on 


PIPE  DREAMS— Jerry  Nagler,  executive  director  of  the  Pipe  and  Tobacco  Council  of  America, 
addressed  the  New  York  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  March  12 
at  the  Yale  Club.  He  predicted  there  would  be  a  rise  in  advertising  by  pipe  and  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turers  and  said  greater  use  should  be  made  of  women's  pages  because  research  shows  that  women 
buy  85'X,  of  the  pipes  sold.  He  also  favored  sports  pages  for  tobacco  advertising.  On  the  dais  are: 
from  left — William  Shannon  (Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen),  Nagler;  Paul  Kettenring  (Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith);  Daniel  A.  Tynan,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Edward  T.  Parmelee,  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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CLASSIFIED  c:lim: 


No  co-op  $  for  classified? 
something  weak  with  image 

By  Stan  FiiiHne»«8 
('.AM,  ProvideiM'o  Juiirnal  and  Itidleliii 


There’s  something  called  a 
“Generation  Gap’’ — an  interest¬ 
ing  and  nice-sounding  term 
which  I  don’t  quite  understand 
— and  there’s  something  else  I’d 
call  a  “Communications  Gap’’ 
concerning  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing.  This  I  don’t  understand 
either. 

In  meeting  after  meeting 
around  the  country,  we’re  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  bold  new  horizon 
for  classified  gi’owth  is  in  the 
area  of  new  merchandise.  Evei*y- 
one  says  so;  so  it  must  be  true. 
.Apparently  we  in  the  industry 
believe  it.  We  know  that  line  for 
line  and  dollar  for  dollar  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  does  a  remark¬ 
able  job.  We  can  prove  it.  We’ve 
got  thousands  of  accounts  using 
our  classified  columns  to  sell  new 
— and  usually  high  ticket — mer- 
chandi.se.  But  nobody  else  be¬ 
lieves  it.  Our  image  is  still  all 
wrong  and  we  aren’t  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  change  it. 

You’ll  see  what  I  mean  when 
you  read  this  letter  from  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  a  quality  line  of 
power  equipment  ...  a  letter 
turned  over  to  a  CAM  by  a  local 
dealer  in  that  line  who  regularly 
uses  his  local  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fied  section  to  sell  that  equip¬ 
ment.  (The  manufacturer’s 
name  isn’t  important  in  this  in- 
■stance;  so  we’ve  left  it  out)  — 

#  *  * 

‘LoffioaF  p4>lioy 

Dear  (Blank)  Dealer: 

As  you  have  noticed,  the  1970 
Cooperative  Advertising  Agree¬ 
ment  does  not  cover  any  type  of 
classified  advertising. 

There  is  no  question  about 
the  effectiveness  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  for  used  equipment 
sales  and  to  get  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  from  people  w’ho  are  look¬ 
ing  for  bargains  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  the  mission  of 
the  (Blank)  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  plan  is  to  assist  you  in 
increasing  the  awareness  of  the 
(Blank)  name  in  your  area,  and 
in  making  an  impact  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  so  they  will  associate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  equipment  with 
the  name.  Classified  advertising 
does  not  carry  out  this  mission. 

We  urge  and  encourage  every 
(Blank)  dealer  to  use  display 


advertising  during  productive 
months  to  make  (Blank)  better 
known  in  his  area,  to  localize 
the  interest  aroused  by  our  na¬ 
tional  publication  advei’tising, 
and  to  identify  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  source  of  (Blank) 
equipment.  We  have  investigated 
several  outdoor  power  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers’  policies 
concerning  classified  advertising 
and  find  that  their  policies  are 
consistent  with  ours. 

If  you  find  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  productive  for  you,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  continue  to  use  it.  We 
also  suggest  that  a  good  cam¬ 
paign  of  display  advertising  will 
make  the  classified  advertising 
even  more  productive.  However, 
as  a  manufacturer,  we  simply 
cannot  logically  pay  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  funds  to  (Blank)  dealers 
for  classified  advertising. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  advantages  of  display 
advertising  and  we  will  continue 
to  help  you  financially  to  make 
(Blank)  products  and  your  busi¬ 
ness  well  known  names  in  your 
area  of  responsibility. 

*  *  * 

help  the  dealer 

Did  you  notice  the  part  about 
“people  who  are  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  and  used  equipment”  .  .  . 
that  classified  does  not  carry  out 
the  “mission”  of  increasing  the 
jtublic’s  awareness  of  the 
(Blank)  name  .  .  .  that  we  “sim¬ 
ply  cannot  logically”  pay  co-op 
for  classified? 

There  must  have  been  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  letter.  The  factory 
must  have  had  inquiries  from 
dealers  asking  for  co-op  money 
on  classified  schedules — and  they 
asked  for  it  because  they  have 
seen  classified  work  for  them. 

In  this  particular  case,  the 
dealer  is  relatively  small.  He 
hasn’t  got  much  of  a  budget,  and 
he  has  to  be  careful  how  he  al¬ 
locates  it.  He’d  probably  like  to 
use  display,  but  he  just  can’t 
afford  any  kind  of  a  consistent 
schedule,  even  with  some  co-op 
help. 

So  what  this  all  boils  dowm  to 
is  the  fact  that  this  retailer,  and 
there  are  thousands  more  just 
like  him,  is  thwarted  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  use  what  he  knows  will 
work  for  him  by  a  manufacturer 


that  just  can’t  “logically”  give 
him  the  help  he’s  asking  for. 

To  me,  the  “logic”  would  be 
to  encourage  and  help  the  dealer 
do  what  he  wants  to  do  in  his 
local  situation.  It’s  even  more 
interesting  to  find  that  this  man¬ 
ufacturer  says  the  “policies”  of 
other  manufacturers  are  “con¬ 
sistent”  with  theirs.  It’s  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  any  time  you  find  your 
policies  to  be  consistent  with 
that  of  competitors,  maybe  you 
should  consider  changing  them. 

Tlie  right  image  euiiipaigii 

Oh  well.  Blowing  off  steam 
doesn’t  solve  the  problem.  May¬ 
be  we  in  the  industry  are  all 
wrong,  anyway. 

But  if  we’re  right.  I’ve  seen 
no  concerted  industry-wide  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  our  “image”.  No 
promotion  budget.  No  real  plan¬ 
ned  selling  effort.  About  all  we 
do  is  congratulate  each  other  on 
our  perceptive  foresight,  our 
great  linage  and  revenue  gains, 
our  glorious  future. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
(Blank)  company  is  reading  his 
own  local  newspaper  and  seeing 
those  nice  promotion  ads  all 
about  “clean  out  your  attic, 
basement  and  garage  .  .  .  use  a 
low-cost  want  ad  in  the  Daily 
Bugle  to  turn  your  ‘don’t  needs’ 
into  cash.” 


Trouble  is,  most  families  don’t 
even  have  an  attic  to  clean  out 
any  more  .  .  .  the  basement  isn’t 
full  of  junk  because  it’s  a  re¬ 
creation  room  .  .  .  and  there 
isn’t  much  room  in  the  garage 
because  the  station  wagon  and 
the  convertible  take  up  so  much 
of  it. 

• 

Paper  with  ela^iiiiietl 
ads  is  circulated  free 

Vancouver  Classified  News,  a 
16-page  weekly  published  by 
Horizon  Publications,  North 
"Vancouver,  owned  by  Hal 
Straight,  publisher,  the  Citizen, 
is  being  distributed  free  each 
Friday  since  the  shutdown  of 
the  Vancouver  Sten  and  the 
Province. 

The  paper  carries  one  page  of 
tv  programs  and  all  the  other 
pages  are  classified  or  display 
classified  advertising.  The  paper 
is  heavily  supported  by  car 
dealers,  i-ealty  firms  and  other 
businesses. 

Tlioriibiir^h  retires 
from  Bulletin  April  1 

Philadelphia 

Donald  W.  Thornburgh,  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  will  retire  April  1  and 
his  responsibilities  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  William  L.  McLean 
III,  vicepresident  for  planning. 

Thornburgh  came  from  CBS 
in  California  to  the  Bulletin  in 
1949  as  pi-esident  of  its  WCAU 
radio  and  television  stations. 
When  they  were  sold  to  CBS  in 
1957  he  assumed  major  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  electronics  and  com¬ 
munications  fields  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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The  more  they  earn  the  more 
they*re  reading  newspapers 

Two  sets  of  findings  that  stand  out  big  in  the  new  research 
study  of  newsjiaper  readership  made  by  W.  R.  Simmons  Asso¬ 
ciates  (E&P,  March  14)  are: 

— Readership  is  higher  among  the  upper  income  groups.  Among 
atlults  fi'om  families  with  incomes  over  $15,000,  88%  read  a  daily 
newspaper  on  the  average  weekday.  This  scales  down  to  86%  in 
$10,000  to  $15,000  families;  82% ‘in  $8,000  to  $10,000  families, 
75%  in  $5,000  to  $8,000  families  and  64%  in  families  with  earn¬ 
ings  of  less  than  $5,000.  Readership  of  two  or  more  newspapers 
is  also  high  in  the  upper  income  group.  It  ranges  from  48.9% 
of  the  readers  from  families  with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  to 
23.9%  of  readers  from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 

— Married  adults  are  more  likely  to  read  a  daily  newspaper 
than  those  who  are  single,  divorced,  separated  or  widowed.  In  the 
top  50  metropolitan  areas,  82%  of  all  married  adults  read  a  daily 
newspaper  on  the  average  weekday.  The  figure  is  79%  for  the 
total  U.S.  By  comparison,  total  U.S.  readership  is  71%  among 
divorced  or  separated  adults;  72%  among  the  widowed  and  76% 
among  the  single. 

“Overall,  we  can  say  that  the  greater  the  needs  and  the  greater 
the  buying  power,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  an  adult  will  read 
one  or  more  daily  newspapers  every  day,”  said  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
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Religion  writers  primed 
for  top  story  of  decade 


St.  Louis 

Few  religion  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  cover  church  worship  ser\’- 
ices. 

But  men  and  women  on  the 
religion  beat  believe  they  have 
a  wide  choice  of  hard  news 
stories  to  develop. 

And  they  agreed  at  a  round- 
table  discussion  here  that  they 
enjoy  a  freedom  few  other 
working  newsmen  and  women 
have. 

“Nobody  hinders  me,  but  no¬ 
body  helps  me,”  one  editor 
summed  it  uj). 

The  round-table  talk  Sunday 
morning  was  part  of  the  22nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Religion 
Newswriters  Association  here 
(March  7 ''8). 

The  RNA,  founded  21  years 
ago,  also  has  a  new  name.  Mem- 
bt^r.s  adopted  a  new  constitution 
which  changes  the  name  from 
Religious  Newswriters  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Religion  Newswriters 
Association. 

William  W.  Baker,  editor  of 
the  Kmisds  City  Star,  told  some 
40  RNA  members  that  they 
might  not  be  covering  “another 
Calvary.” 

But.  he  added,  the  church 
page  is  important,  religion  news 
is  important,  because  in  the 
1970’s,  the  church  will  have  to 
solve  many  problems  if  it  is  to 
survive.  And  that  will  be  the 
big  religion  story  in  the  next 
decade. 

Baker  asserted  that  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  do  not  always  recognize 
the  importance  of  religion  news. 

Awards  from  the  RNA  went 
to  Bob  Wilcox,  26,  of  the  Miami 
\eivs  and  Mrs.  E.  Janice  Law, 
28,  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Hcqin-sled  religiuii  b«‘at 

Wilcox,  a  former  police  re¬ 
porter  who  requested  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  religion  beat  because 
“I  could  go  out  into  so  many 
fields,”  won  the  $100  Supple 
award.  Wilcox  is  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Mrs.  Law,  who  puts  out  a 
three-page  Friday  section  on 
religion,  was  named  winner  of 
the  first  Harold  Schachern  Me¬ 
morial  Contest  established  for 
writers  who  are  responsible  for 
weekend  religion  sections.  Mr. 
Schachern,  w'ho  died  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  a  former  RNA  presi¬ 
dent  and  Detroit  News  religion 
writer.  His  widow,  Florence, 
made  the  awrard  presentation. 

RNA  members  elected  Hiley 
Ward,  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
ligion  writer,  as  president.  He 
had  been  named  acting  president 


MRS.  JANICE  LAW  of  the  Hou¬ 
ston  Chronicle  is  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Schachern  Memorial  Award 
for  religion  news  sections.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  is  made  by  Dan  Thrapp, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

last  fall  to  succeed  Jack  Hume, 
Cleveland  Press,  who  died.  Other 
officers  chosen  for  two-year 
terms  were:  Bill  Folger,  Buffalo 
Courier  -  Express,  and  Dan 
Thrapp,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
vicepresidents;  Charles  Bunce, 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Bob  Bell,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  treasurer. 

The  RNA  has  more  than  100 
members  who  write  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  wire  services,  and  news 
magazines.  Mrs.  Lee  Z.  Steele, 
Toledo  Blade,  was  appointed 
membership  chairman. 


Mediation  panel 
ready  to  assist 
in  New  York  pact 

A  standby  mediation  panel 
was  created  this  w'eek  as  New 
York  City  newspaper  publishers 
and  negotiators  for  10  unions 
settled  down  for  “intense  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions  before  con¬ 
tracts  expire  March  31. 

Mayor  Lindsay  announced 
that  the  two  groups  had  agreed 
to  refer  critical  issues  to  the 
panel  in  the  event  of  stalemates 
at  the  bargaining  table.  The 
members  are :  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  lawyer  and  mediator; 
Vincent  D.  McDonnell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Mediation 
Board;  and  Frank  H.  Brown, 
regional  director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  All  have  participated 
in  previous  contract  settlements 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  newspapers  involved  in 
negotiations  —  the  News,  the 
Times,  the  Post  and  the  Long 
Island  Press — employ  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  persons. 


THE  SUPPLE  AWARD  of  Religion  Newswriters  Association  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mary  Hobbs,  Kansas  City  Star,  to  Bob  Wilcox,  Miami 
News. 


Newsweek  research  staff 
protests  discrimination 


“Women  in  Revolt!” — When 
Newsweek  featured  this  story 
on  its  current  front  cover,  its 
editors  couldn’t  have  chosen  a 
more  intimate  or  timely  subject. 

Part  of  the  “revolt”  the  story 
undertook  to  explore  was  right 
in  the  editorial  offices — among 
46  women  who  promptly  filed 
a  complaint,  charging  the  maga¬ 
zine  with  bypassing  women  for 
staff  writing  jobs  because  of 
their  sex. 

The  complaint  was  sent 
March  14  to  Elizabeth  J.  Kuck 
of  the  E(]ual  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  this  w^as  followed 
by  a  press  conference  in  the 
New'  York  office  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  women  staffers  also  ad¬ 
dressed  their  grievance  to  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company 
that  owTis  Newsweek.  They  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  enter  negotia¬ 
tions  to  have  the  alleged  discrim¬ 
ination  stopped.  Mrs.  Graham 
w'as  traveling  abroad. 

An  A.C.L.U.  attorney,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Holms  Norton,  read  the 
formal  complaint  at  the  tele¬ 
vised  news  conference  during 
which  a  young  woman  in  mini¬ 
skirt  and  field  jacket  kept  yell¬ 
ing  “Right  On!  Right  On!” 

The  complaint  stated,  in  part: 

“We  allege  that  women  at 
Newsweek  are  systematically 
discriminated  against  in  both 
hiring  and  promotion  and  are 
forced  to  assume  a  subsidiary 
role  simply  because  they  are 
women.” 

The  complaint  added:  “We 
think  it  especially  important 
that  so  highly  visible  and  osten¬ 


sibly  open-minded  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  a  blatant  policy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women.” 

Patricia  Lynden,  a  reporter 
for  the  magazine,  said:  “There 
seems  to  be  a  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment  at  Newsweek  that  women 
are  researchers  and  men  are 
writers,  and  the  exceptions  are 
few  and  far  between.” 

The  women  research  material 
for  fact  and  for  accuracy.  The 
men,  on  the  basis  of  research, 
write  the  stories. 

Osborn  Elliott,  editor-in-chief 
of  New'sweek,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  said: 

“The  fact  that  most  research¬ 
ers  at  Newsweek  are  women 
and  that  virtually  all  writers 
are  men  stems  from  a  news¬ 
magazine  tradition  going  back 
almost  50  years.  A  change  in 
that  tradition  has  been  under 
active  consideration  by  News¬ 
week,  and  the  magazine  intends 
to  pursue  its  plans  to  expand 
opportunities  for  qualified 
women.” 

He  said  it  was  regrettable 
that  the  women  had  ignored  an 
offer  to  meet  with  management 
executives  over  the  past  week¬ 
end. 

The  cover  story,  incidentally, 
carried  the  byline  of  Helen 
Dudar,  a  New  York  Post  re¬ 
porter  whose  husband,  Peter 
Goldman,  is  a  senior  editor  of 
Newsweek. 

• 

No  cigaret  ads 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  announced 
March  17  it  had  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  cigaret  advertising. 
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Columnist  prizes  tape  machine 
for  realism  in  his  interviews 


Phil  Ford  and  Mimi  Hines 
took  control  of  the  microphone, 
“How  about  if  we  interview 
you?”  they  asked. 

I  said,  “ah  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  ah.” 

Try  your  pencil  on  tliis! 


By  Larry  Bonko 

Norfolk,  Va. 

I  have  at  least  10  excellent 
reasons  why  i  use  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  in  my  work  as  a  daily 
columnist  with  the  Ledger-Star. 

1.  It  is  something  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  when  doing  in-depth  inter¬ 
views  in  a  nudist  camp. 

2.  It  is  a  conversation  piece. 
Like  when  I  interviewed  a  Play¬ 
boy  Playmate  of  the  Month. 
“Move  closer.  Miss,  and  I’ll  show 
you  how  this  machine  works. 
Closer,  please.  This  button  ...” 

3.  It  is  a  satisfactory  anchor. 
Like  when  walking  into  the 
teeth  of  a  gale  sweeping  across 
the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier. 

4.  It  may  be  useful  in  diplo¬ 
macy.  Like  when  I  talked  with  a 
former  Philippine  guerilla  who 
said  the  U.S.  owed  him  $9,000 
for  killing  26  Japanese  soldiers 
in  1942.  “Take  my  tape  machine 
and  forget  the  whole  thing  ...” 

5.  It  is  protection.  Like  when 
I  interviewed  the  Man  Who 
Makes  The  Largest  Pizza  Pies 
In  The  World.  He  tosses  the 
pizza  dough  high  in  the  air. 
“Here  comes  one  down  to  earth 
now.”  Whomp!  My  tape  ma¬ 
chine  saved  my  head. 

6.  It  is  something  to  sit  on. 
Like  the  time  I  interviewed  a 
girl  who  visited  22  countries  and 
rode  for  25,500  miles  on  the  seat 
of  a  motor  bike.  “Here,  Miss. 
Try  something  soft  to  sit  on  .  . .” 

‘Voodoo  in  that  machine’ 

7.  It  creates  black  magic. 
Hezekiah  The  Zombie  of  the  Pat 
Reithoffer  Shows  swears  to  that. 
“There  is  voodoo  in  that  ma¬ 
chine,”  said  Hezekiah,  who  is 
also  known  as  The  Living  Dead 
Man. 

8.  The  tape  recorder  means 
instant  identification.  Like  the 
time  I  covered  a  protest  march 
in  Suffolk,  Va.  The  young  blacks 
in  the  parade  saw  the  machine 
and  said,  “don’t  call  us  nigger 
on  that  tape.”  I  never  had  a 
mind  to. 

9.  It  is  a  premier  teaching  aid. 
Like  the  time  a  kid  of  18,  who 
had  been  on  drugs  for  three 
years,  saw  my  machine  and  said, 
“let  me  tell  my  story  on  that  so 


Larry  Bonko  has  been  writing 
a  daily  column  in  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  since  November  1, 
1968.  Previously,  for  10  years, 
he  was  a  sports  reporter  and 
columnist. 


Larry  Bonko 


some  other  kids  will  learn  from 
my  mistakes.”  He  did,  too.  It 
was  a  moving  interview. 

10.  And  finally,  the  tape  ma¬ 
chine  is  an  excellent  tool.  It 
makes  the  pencil  and  notebook 
as  primitive  as  the  slate. 

Not  all  people  talk  alike. 
There  are  unique  inflections. 
Different  emphasis.  Put  it  on 
tape.  It  is  there  forever  to  tran¬ 
scribe  to  paper. 

Like  when  Captain  Padraigh 
F.  O’Shea  came  to  Norfolk 
aboard  the  Irish  Poplar. 

Commenting  on  the  riots  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  said,  “aye,  the  Irish  and 
the  Americans  are  at  the  same 
bloddy  wicket.  It  is  close  to  the 
bone  for  all  of  ye  here,  too.” 

Perfect.  Not  a  bit  of  brogue 
misplaced. 

My  machine  purred  on  as  I 
talked  with  Englishman  Noel 
Langley,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
screenplay  for  the  film.  Wizard 
Of  Oz.  He  was  in  Hollywood  in 
the  frantic  1930’s, 

Every  word  captured 

Said  Langley,  “W.  C.  Fields 
was  bigger  than  life.  Almost  un¬ 
believably  so.  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  like  his  range  and  wit, 
the  ad  lib  wit.  I  watched  him 
one  night  at  a  stag  party.  He 
sustained  a  level  of  wit  and  re¬ 
partee  that  I  would  never  have 
believed  done  by  anybody  .  .  . 
let  alone  a  guy  who  was  abso¬ 
lutely  soaked  with  booze.  It  was 
like  a  lightning  blade.” 

Perfect  again.  Not  even  a 
comma  out  of  place. 

I  took  my  machine  along  when 
I  had  an  appointment  to  inter¬ 
view  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  I 
was  late  and  missed  Abe. 


A  medium,  the  Rev.  Fred  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Norfolk,  arranged  the 
meeting.  Said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan,  “Lincoln  is  an  elite  soul. 
When  I  plowed  com  in  Iowa, 
Mister  Lincoln  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  corn  rows  with  me 
as  I  plowed  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  dust  at  my  feet.  It  was 
him.  No  doubt  about  that.  I  also 
met  Big  Rock  out  there.  He  is  a 
fearless  Mohawk  warrior  who  is 
at  least  three  hundred  years 
old.” 

I  would  have  dropped  a  pencil 
somewhere  along  the  way  in  that 
interview.  My  tape  machine  got 
it  all. 

Few  people  object 

I  have  found  a  change  in  what 
people  think  of  tape  recorders. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  sight  of  a 
microphone  would  put  a  chill  on 
most  of  the  people  I  sought  for 
interviews. 

But  today  it  is  not  that  way 
at  all. 

Perhaps  television  is  respon¬ 
sible.  We  see  people  being  inter¬ 
viewed  every  day.  It  looks  harm¬ 
less. 

One  of  the  people  I  talked 
with  said,  “I  enjoyed  it.  I  felt 
like  a  celebrity.” 

In  the  last  two  years,  not  one 
person  has  objected  to  being  put 
on  tape.  I  write  five  columns  a 
w’eek  for  the  Ledger-Star,  an 
afternoon  paper,  and  I  do  a 
weekly  radio  program  for 
WTAR,  the  CBS  affiliate  in  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Nothing  to  hide 

At  the  Jasmine  Acres  nudist 
camp  in  Nansemond  County, 
Va.,  the  owner  and  proprietor 
said  he  had  nothing  to  hide, 
“Ask  away,”  he  said.  “Ask 
about  sex.  We  never  even  think 
of  it  here.  This  is  a  health  club. 
Come  out  and  bathe  in  the  sun 
in  the  nude.  I  guarantee  it  will 
stop  the  sniffles  when  winter 
comes.” 

I  was  there  in  the  off-season. 
Son  of  a  gun. 

Many  celebrities  prefer  to  be 
interviewed  on  tape.  I  heard  of 
only  one  w'ho  did  not.  That  was 
Groucho  Marx. 

Jan  Peerce  talked  for  30  min¬ 
utes  on  tape  when  I  interviewed 
him  on  the  way  to  the  airport. 
“I’ll  stop  talking,”  he  said, 
“when  I  feel  a  chill  inside  my 
throat.” 


When  I  was  doing  a  column 
on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  I  would 
have  been  lost  without  a  tape 
machine. 

I  wrote  about  a  man  doing  the 
G  &  S  song  book,  particularly  a 
passage  which  begins,  “my  ex¬ 
istence  would  have  made  a 
rather  interesting  idyll  and  I 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  very 
decent  individual.  This  particu¬ 
larly  rapid  unintelligible  patter 
isn’t  generally  heard,  and  if  it 
is,  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

Who  could  WT:ite  all  of  that 
down  on  paper  and  get  it  right? 
The  tape  machine  never  fails. 

Tape  recorders  today  are  light 
and  rugged.  They  are  battery 
operated.  The  microphones  are 
sensitive. 

They  can  go  anywhere  pad 
and  pencil  go. 

Permanent  records 

And  the  tapes  make  for  per¬ 
manent  records. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  man  who  was  the 
White  House  photographer  tell 
of  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  .  .  . 
and  the  man  who  has  a  plan  to 
refloat  the  Andrea  Doria . . .  and 
the  words  of  a  man  who  was 
there  when  the  story  of  The 
Bridge  On  The  River  Kwai  un¬ 
folded  in  Burma  .  .  .  and  the 
haunting  words  of  a  14-year  old 
girl  who  started  on  drugs  when 
she  w'as  11. 

It  is  all  there.  On  tape.  Now 
let’s  see.  Where  did  I  put  my 
notebook?  It’s  around  here  some¬ 
where  .  .  . 

• 

Note-takers  found 
to  make  more  errors 

In  an  experiment  at  Stanford 
University,  notetakers  made 
more  errors  in  reporting  an  in¬ 
terview  than  those  students  who 
took  no  notes.  The  results  of 
the  test  have  just  been  reported 
in  a  News  Research  bulletin  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Two  groups  of  students 
listened  to  a  seven-minute  taped 
interview  concerning  a  fictitious 
offshore  oil  leak.  Non-note-tak¬ 
ers  made  about  one-third  as 
many  errors  as  did  the  note- 
takers. 

Researchers  suggested  the 
test  supports  these  w'ho  say 
note-taking  should  be  limited 
mainly  to  wanting  down  specific 
dates,  names,  places  and  figures 
during  an  interview. 
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AD-ventures 

By  Jerry  ^  alker  Jr. 


CLINIC — William  J.  Solch  (cenfer),  refail  vicepresident, 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  talks  with  local  advertisers  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  prior  to  conducting  an  advertising  clinic. 
From  left:  Tim  Langlois,  Woolco  Stores;  Robert  Skelly,  Canadian 
Solch;  Douglas  Fallcingham,  Dominion  Stores;  and 
William  Viveash,  ad  director  of  the  Star.  About  600  advertisers 
attended  the  clinic  in  Windsor. 


Fewer  New  York  reps  attend¬ 
ing  A.\NK  chapter  meetings. 
.\bout  half  as  many  representa¬ 
tives  are  coming  to  the  once 
popular  gatherings  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  are  held  once 
a  month  at  the  Yale  Club.  It 
might  very  well  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  many  reps  are 
just  too  busy  with  sales  efforts 
or  that  there  are  fewer  reps 
around  nowadays.  Maybe  those 
are  the  I'easons.  However,  one 
thing  that  is  most  noticeable 
and  disturbing  is  the  absence  of 
many  principals  from  the  large 
liims.  The  men  who  a  couple 
of  years  back  were  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  .\.\NR  in  New  York  into 
a  live  action  sales  organization. 
These  men,  and  they  don’t  have 
to  l)e  named,  rarely  show  up 
any  moie  at  the  meetings  and 
it  is  hurting  not  only  the  chap¬ 
ter  but  the  A.\NR.  Something 
must  be  done  soon  to  bolster 
this  necessary  and  powerful 
sales  group.  larger  turnout 
of  rej)  firm  executives  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Next,  why  not  once  and  for  all 
establi.sh  New  York  as  the  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  of  .AANR? 
And  finally,  expand  the  mem¬ 
bership  by  adopting  a  rule  re- 
((uiring  the  rep  firm  to  i)ay  the 
annual  dues  for  all  salesmen 
qualified  to  join  A.\NR.  The 
dues  are  high  now  and  must 
go  even  higher  if  the  oi'ganiza- 
tion  is  to  improve  services.  As 
a  result,  many  salesmen  have 
no  interest  in  joining  or  con¬ 
tinuing  as  members. 

*  *  * 

Getting  more  people  to  fly. 
That’s  the  ])roblem  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  and  the  Render's  Digest 
is  going  to  be  .?2.8  million  rich¬ 
er  for  coming  up  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  American,  Braniff,  East¬ 
ern,  Pan  .Ymerican,  Trans 
World,  United  and  Boeing  Co. 
have  joined  forces  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  effort  to  make  air  travel 
familiar  to  the  millions  (60% 


of  the  adult  population)  who 
now  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  flying  facts  of  life  in 
hopes  they  will  give  it  a  try. 
The  i)rogTam  consists  of  mul¬ 
tiple-page  ad  sections  in  the  na¬ 
tional  edition  of  Reader’s  Digest 
over  a  24-month  period  and  will 
total  70  ad  pages.  Rounding  out 
the  program  is  an  extensive 
publicity  campaign  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Feature  editorials  based 
on  the  ads  will  be  sejit  to  2000 
newspapers  and  to  syndicated 
travel  columnists,  plus  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  cartoon  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  destined  for  3,000 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  The 
business  community  will  l>e  told 
about  the  campaign  through  ads 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

]|e  # 

.Sports  pages  score.  Sales  of 
National  Distillers’  Windsor 
Supreme  Canadian  Whisky- 
have  soared  from  50,000  cases 
to  near  1,500,000  cases  since  it 
was  test-marketed  in  196.3.  And 
who  gets  a  lot  of  credit?  The 
si)orts  pages  of  about  1,200 
dailies  and  weeklies  that  have 
complied  with  the  position  re¬ 
quests  made  by  Charles  Mar- 
golis,  Wind.sor’s  marketing 
manager.  He  says:  “Despite 
the  readership  suiweys  that  say 
page  openings  don’t  vary  from 
page  to  page  or  from  section  to 
section  of  newspapers,  I  feel 
strongly-  that  the  only  place  to 
be  in  newspapers  when  you’re 
selling  whisky  is  the  sports 
page.’’  Lennen  &  Newell  is  the 
ad  agency. 

♦  *  * 

Ad  notes:  Consumerism  is  a 
big  issue  nowadays.  In  response 
to  this  growing  consumer 
awareness,  Ronald  DeLuca,  as- 
sexiate  creative  director  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  said  he  checked 
and  discovered  that  16  major 
consumer  measures  have  been 
passed  since  1966  and  150  con- 
.sumer-oriented  bills  have  been 
introduced  before  Congress. 
“The  consumer  wants  honesty 
from  the  i)eoi)le  who  advertise 
and  from  the  media  that  de¬ 


livers  the  message,’’  he  says. 
...  A  big  “I  told  you  smile”  was 
on  Victor  P.  Mangini’s  face 
when  he  learned  that  Thom 
McAn  Shoe  Company,  of  which 
he  is  ad  director,  had  won  six 
first  place  awards,  one  second 
place  and  the  best-of-show 
award  at  the  first  annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Worcester  con¬ 
test.  The  ads  were  the  first  of 
a  series  prejjared  by  the  com¬ 
pany  since  it  switched  from 
using  an  ad  agency-  (Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach)  for  its  cre¬ 
ative  work  to  a  policy  of  using 
free-lance  talent.  .  .  .  Lucky 
Las  Vegas  was  selected  by 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  for  an  in-depth 
marketing  test  of  plastic  bot¬ 
tles.  The  Las  Vegas  Review  is 
running  full  page  and  .56-line 
“teaser”  ads. 

*  *  * 

Where  there’s  smoke.  It 
seemed  out  of  place  to  have  the 
director  of  the  Pipe  &  Tobacco 
Council  of  America  address 
newspaper  advertising  sales 
representatives  when  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  membership  prospectus, 
which  was  available  at  each 
table,  contained  this  statement: 
“Our  budget  is  used  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  for  the  promotion  of  pipe 
smoking.  There  is  no  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  but  rather  the  judi¬ 
cious  employ-ment  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  skills  and 
techniques”  ...  If  ads  for  sexy 
movies  gave  newspaper  ad  di¬ 
rectors  fits  in  the  60’s,  what 
will  be  their  reaction  to  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  advertise 
condums?  Julius  Schmid  Inc., 
which  pioneered  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  male  contraceptives  in 
the  medical  trade  press  15  years 
ago,  is  planning  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  next  month  in  consuiper 
magazines  and  in  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter.  Newspaper  ads,  mostly  all 


copy,  will  attract  reader  atten¬ 
tion  with  headlines  like  “90  per¬ 
cent  of  all  people  are  caused  by 
accident,”  and  “to  the  millions 
of  women  who  will  go  off  the 
pill  this  year.”  The  agency, 
DKG  Inc.  (formerly  Delehanty, 
Kurnit  and  Geller),  said  the 
Chronicle  and  Register  were  se¬ 
lected  for  “precedence  reasons 
only.”  Several  newspapers,  the 
spokesman  for  the  agency  said, 
had  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  ads.  The  j)lan  is 
to  expand  the  newspaper  jihase 
once  the  campaign  is  in  prog¬ 
ress.  The  agency  indicated  that 
most  of  the  papers  contacted 
would  run  the  ads.  .Already 
there  are  signs  of  confusion  or 
misunderstanding  between  the 
medium  and  the  message.  While 
seeking  verification  of  the  news 
release  in  respect  to  the  two 
newspapers  on  the  schedule, 
this  reporter  was  told  by  a  rep 
that  his  paper  had  deci<led  to 
decline  the  ad  for  male  contra¬ 
ceptives.  This  was  news  to  the 
ad  agency-  but  exactly  12  min¬ 
utes  later  word  came  that  the 
new-spaper  had  changed  its 
mind  and  would  accept  the  ads. 
There  had  been  some  delay  in 
release  of  space  orders,  it  was 
explained. 


Ad  ^roiipii!)  elect 

.Yi  gu.sta,  Ga. 

Samuel  R.  Marshall,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and 
the  \eivs  and  Courier,  was 
elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  of  the  Carolinas  at 
a  meeting  here  recently.  George 
Washington,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  .Athens  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  and  Daily  Sexes,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Georgia-Ala- 
bama  group. 


Ford  dealers  introduce  new  model  ad.  Continuing  on  its 
innovative  design  program  in  newspaper  advertising.  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  dealer  association  in  the  Philadelphia  area  this 
week  placed  “double  truck”  ads  in  eight  newspapers  that 
were  les.s  than  full-page  size.  Positioned  across  the  gutter, 
they  are  referred  to  as  “Double  Truck  Strip”  ads,  prepared 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  The  dealers  had  a  choice  of  three 
sizes,  starting  with  150-lines.  The  ad  was  for  Maverick  cars. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  some  Ford  dealer  groups  ran  two  “L” 
shaped  ads  in  newspapers  which  were  aligned  on  facing 
))ages  to  form  an  inverted  “T”.  The  odd-shaped  ads  attract 
greater  reader  impact,  the  agency  said. 
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‘Ma  ’  Murray  scolds  the  big  fellows 


(Compiled  from  reports 
by  The  Canadian  Press 
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Weeklies  and  underground  determined  to  recapture  its 

share  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar. 

"■  g  In  a  brief  to  the  committee, 

4g  ^7*  lYI  T  the  association  said  on  behalf  of 

j  J.JI JL  its  430  members  that  the  week- 

S.  V  lies’  share  of  the  national  adver- 


Ottawa 

Ma  Murray  finally  stood  up 
after  more  than  five  hours  of 
“talky-talk”  before  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Mass  Me¬ 
dia  and  roundly  scolded  fellow- 
newspaper  publishers  for  dwell¬ 
ing  on  money  troubles  and  sim¬ 
ilar  beside-the-point  concerns. 

The  mince-no-words  publisher 
of  the  Bridge  River-Lillooet 
News  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  bluntly  told  the  sen¬ 
ators  and  about  75  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  that  any  troubles  newspa¬ 
pers  might  have  are  “their  own 
bloody  fault.’’ 

“The  press  has  been  selling 
the  people  down  the  river  for  the 
last  30  years’’  by  failing  lo 
speak  out  in  their  interests,  said 
the  80-year-old  newspaper  wom¬ 
an  who  has  been  sounding  off  in 
print  for  5(5  years. 

Culls  fur  u  lien  reading 

“The  time  has  come  when  the 
publi.shers  of  Canada  have  to 
take  a  new  reading  on  them- 
.selves,’’  she  said,  and  that  goes 
for  dailies  as  well  as  weeklies, 
magazines,  radio  and  television, 
too. 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
becoming  a  racket.  They’re  more 
interested  in  hearing  the  jingle 
of  the  cash  register  than  in 
jerking  tears  or  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  people,’’  she 
asserted. 

Speaking  out  in  a  committee- 
arranged  forum  on  the  role  of 
weeklies,  Margaret  Murray  said 
she  was  disgusted  to  hear  fellow- 
publishers  refer  to  newspaper- 
ing  as  “the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

“You’ve  got  to  get  down  on 
your  knees  and  ask  God  to  give 
you  light  so  you  can  look  be¬ 
yond  money  and  paychecks,”  she 
said. 

“It  can’t  be  all  money  in 
newspapers  .  .  .  Your  job  is  to 
help  sustain  your  fellow  man. 
That’s  a  godly  mission.” 

Specifically,  she  complained 
that  there  are  “no  teeth”  any¬ 
more  in  newspaper  editorials. 
Perhaps  only  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  has  editorials  with 
teeth  nowadays,  and  its  teeth 
are  sawn  off  pretty  short,  she 
said. 

“The  daily  newspapers  have 


let  the  people  of  Canada  dow-n,” 
she  said.  As  for  what  they  call 
“electi-onic  journalism”  —  “tele¬ 
vision  is  all  right  for  people  who 
are  sick  or  can’t  get  out  of  the 
house  but,  my  God,  anyone  who 
can  sit  and  watch  that  all  night 
has  something  w  rong  w-ith  their 
head.” 

‘(luideliglits'  lo  swiety 

Newspapers  should  be  “guide- 
lights”  to  .society,  Ma  Murray 
said. 

“Half  the  rebellion  of  youth 
and  this  phobia  about  sex  is  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  haven’t  taken 
a  strong  enough  line.” 

Ma  MuiTay’s  scolding  came  at 
the  close  of  a  session  w-hich  had 
featured  a  mixture  of  optimism 
and  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  the  weekly  press. 

Some  publishers  and  editors 
said  Canada’s  newspaper  future 
may  well  be  dominated  by  the 
grassroots  voices  of  suburban 
and  rural  w-eeklies,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  dailies. 

Others  were  anxious  about 
such  issues  as  the  increasing 
use  of  door-to-door  advertising 
handouts  in  place  of  paid  ads  in 
w-eeklies.  There  w-ere  glaring 
criticisms  of  increased  postal 
rates  and  one  complaint  that 
rival  dailies  were  trying  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  competitive  push  of 
weeklies. 

Lou  Dickson,  publisher  of  the 
Owen  Sound  Herald,  told  the 
committee  he  had  been  shut  out 
of  two  ad  and  picture  cut  serv¬ 
ices  by  pressure  from  rival 
dailies  in  two  communities. 

(>ains  during  shutdown 

Supporting  an  argument  that 
weeklies  were  on  the  upswing, 
C.  S.  Q.  Hoodspith,  publisher  of 
the  Sqtiumish  Howe-Sound 
Times  and  the  West  Vancouver 
Lions  Gate  Times,  said  his  new  s¬ 
papers  have  doubled  circulation 
and  tripled  their  revenue  during 
the  current  closedow-n  of  the  two 
Vancouver  dailies  because  of  a 
labor  dispute. 

He  said  some  readers  are  say¬ 
ing  they  no  longer  miss  the 
dailies.  They  feel  a  good  weekly 
covering  local  events  is  sufficient 
to  supplement  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  gleaned  from 
radio  and  television. 


Ken  Larone,  co-publisher  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Mirror 
in  the  Toronto  suburb  of  Don 
Mills,  traced  evidence  of  the 
growing  strength  of  weeklies  in 
the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Canada. 

Suburban  w-eeklies,  he  said, 
help  readers  understand  compli¬ 
cated  social  issues  by  relating 
them  to  local,  community  devel¬ 
opments,  a  task  the  big-city 
dailies  find  more  difficult  as  the 
concept  of  “the  global  village” 
forces  them  to  concentrate  on 
big  national  and  international 
events. 

Overseers  of  lueui  boards 

Yves  Gagnon  of  Le  Canada 
Francais,  St.  Jean,  Que.,  said 
w-eeklies  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  as  overseers  of 
local  councils,  school  board  and 
tax  issues  while  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mass  media  dealt 
with  w  ider  matters. 

Frank  Withers,  editor  of  the 
Bugle  Gazette-Times,  Wood- 
stock,  N.B.,  suggested  his  paper 
w-as  ahead  of  such  dailies  as  the 
Fredericton  Gleaner  in  coverage 
of  pollution  problems.  He  said 
he  used  to  work  for  the  Gleaner 
and  once  wrote  an  18-part  series 
about  pollution  of  the  St.  John 
River,  but  “this  sort  of  thing 
died”  after  the  daily  was  taken 
over  last  year  by  industrialist 
K.  C.  Irving. 

Gerald  Cyr  of  Le  Nouveau 
Progres,  published  in  St.  Jer¬ 
ome,  a  city  of  30,000  adjacent 
to  Montreal,  proposed  direct 
federal  subsidies  to  help  week¬ 
lies  survive.  A  manpower  train¬ 
ing  allowance  could  pay  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  salary  of  new-  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  in  the  first  year, 
60  percent  in  the  second  year 
and  30  percent  in  the  third,  he 
suggested. 

He  also  sought  a  direct  grant 
of  $6,000  a  year  for  the  w-ork  of 
weeklies  in  passing  on  govern¬ 
ment  information  to  people. 
There  ought  to  be  more  federal 
advertising  in  weeklies  which 
now  get  only  a  few-  ads,  he  said. 

Ignored  by  ad  agencies 

The  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association  said  the 
w-eekly  press  is  largely  ignored 
by  advertising  agencies  but  is 


tising  dollar  has  been  declining. 
National  advertisers  were 
switching  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  from  weeklies  to  public  re¬ 
lations  services.  Governments 
were  switching  to  spending  on 
their  ow-n  information  services. 

In  the  1970s,  the  association 
forecast  an  increase  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  w  eeklies  by  corporations, 
more  acquisitions  of  weeklies  by 
dailies  and  media  groups  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of 
w-eekly  papers  with  more  than 
2,000  circulation. 

Underground  press  gap 

Underground  press  editors 
told  the  inquiry  that  press  rad¬ 
icals  and  the  mass  media  will 
remain  poles  apart. 

The  underground  press  edi¬ 
tors  made  it  clear  they  are  de¬ 
voted  to  social  change  of  the 
order  that  the  established  press 
does  not  contemplate.  One  said 
the  Establishment  makes 
changes,  but  only  to  preserve 
the  directions  of  society,  not  to 
change  direction  basically. 

Don  McLeod,  editor  of  the 
controversial  Georgia  Straight  in 
Vancouver,  said  his  hope  is  that 
his  paper  will  eventually  become 
“a  true  alternative”  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  daily  press.  People  under  a 
new-  value  system  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  present  system. 

Soon  after  the  hearing  began, 
some  of  the  editors,  generally 
long-haired  and  dressed  hippie- 
style,  grew-  restive  because  the 
senators  weren’t  “rapping” — 
having  a  dialogue. 

McLeod  said  the  Georgia 
Straight  has  expanded  in  size 
and  coverage  since  the  shutdown 
of  regular  newspapers  in  Van¬ 
couver  because  of  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute.  Circulation  had  doubled  to 
22,000,  but  would  settle  back  to 
about  15,000  when  the  papers  be¬ 
gin  publishing  again. 

Sales  harassed 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  said  the  intent  of  a  series 
of  actions  by  police,  prosecutors 
and  civic  officials  clearly  was  to 
suppress  the  underground  pa¬ 
pers  rather  than  to  uphold  the 
law. 

Stephen  Harris  of  Ottawa’s 
Octopus  said  authorities  had 
tried  to  prevent  sales  of  the  pa¬ 
per  on  the  streets  under  a  city 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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CIRCILATION 


Data  from  20  papers 
in  management  quiz 


Witli  responses  from  a  score 
of  newspapers — all  evening  and 
with  an  average  3!), 000  circula¬ 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
— responses  to  a  survey  made 
recently  by  Charles  T.  Wiskow, 
CM,  Morrixtoivn  (X.J.)  Daily 
Record,  provide  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  business: 

1:  What  is  your  jircseut  ap- 
projriiuate  circulatiou  ?  From  15,- 
500  to  (>4,000.  The  average  was 
30.000. 

♦  *  * 

2:  What  is  your  averayc  press 
startiuy  time?  0:30  a.m.,  1  pa- 
jier;  10:00  a.m.  1  paper;  10:45 
a.m.  1  paper;  11:00  a.m.  1  pa¬ 
per;  11:3()  a.m.  2  papers;  12:15 
p.m.  1  paper;  12:30  p.m.  2  pa¬ 
pers;  12:45  p.m.  1  paper;  1:00 
p.m.  5  papers;  1:15  p.m.  1  pa¬ 
per;  1:20  .m.  1  paper;  1:30  p.m. 

1  paper;  2:00  p.m.  1  paper;  2:15 
)).m.  1  jiaper. 

*  *  * 

3:  Do  you  have  a  mailroom  or 
driver's  utiiou?  Yes,  7;  No.  13. 

*  *  * 

4:  D'  so,  which  one,  or  both? 
Mailroom  only  2;  Drivers  only 
1 ;  Both  4. 

*  *  * 

5:  Is  distribution  handled  by 
your  own  trucks?  “No”  claimed 
by  1  jiaper.  No  an.swer  from  4 
papers.  15  replies  listed  from  1 
to  28  vehicles.  The  average  was 
11. 

*  *  * 

(! :  Independent  Dealers.  1  pa- 
jier  said  “yes”,  others  acknowl¬ 
edged  from  3  to  2(!  independent 
dealers.  G  gave  no  answer.  Of 
the  11  left,  the  average  was  13. 
*  »  * 

7:  Do  you  use  leased  vehicles? 
5  papers  said  “yes”. 

*  *  « 

8:  What  size  vehicles  do  you 
use  for  delivery?  Ranged  from 
autos  to  2-ton  trucks,  including 
station  wagons,  pick-ups,  %- 
ton,  1-ton  and  2-ton  trucks. 
There  were  varieties  and  com¬ 
binations  of  all  vehicles  named. 
*  *  * 

!*:  What  is  the  averaye  mile- 
aye  di-iveyi?  .59  miles. 

*  *  * 

10:  Do  the  drivers  deliver  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  boys?  No,  4  papers; 
Yes,  13  papers;  Part  of  their 
distribution,  3  papers. 

*  *  * 

11:  If  not,  how  do  the  boys  re¬ 
ceive  their  papers?  2  use  part- 
time  District  Advi.sors;  5  use 
corner  drops  or  depots. 


12:  How  many  yirls  or  clerks 
actually  icork  in  the  office? 
Ranged  from  1  through  8  full¬ 
time,  with  the  average  being  3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

13:  Part-time  clerks?  Six  said 
none,  others  ranged  from  1  to 
4,  the  average  w’as  1. 

15  through  29:  Do  these  yirls 
or  clerks  perform  the  followiny 
duties? 

yes  no 

Carrier  Billing 

and  Accounting:  ...  13  7 

Mail  Galleys 

and  Billing:  .  Ifi  4 

A.B.C.  Report: .  15  5 

Motor  Route  Galleys 

and  Billing:  .  13  5 

Locator,  or  route  system 

for  carriers: .  18  2 

Collection  Processing:  .  15  5 

Truck  Galley  Changes:  9  11 

Carrier  Roster,  or  file:  19  1 

Telephone  messages :  . .  20 

Insurance  files 

and  claims:  ....  ..  16  3 

Secretarial  duties:  ...  17  3 

Vacation  file:  .  14  6 

Start/Stop  report:  ...  17  3 

Commercial  billing 

&  Posting:  .  8  12 

Contest  records 

&  reports:  .  8  12 

Other:  1  Mapping  &  Routing, 
Bond  accts.  2  “other”. 

*  *  ♦ 

30:  Are  any  of  the  duties  de¬ 
scribed  performed  in  another  de¬ 
partment?  8  yes;  12  no. 

*  *  * 

31:  If  yes,  which  items?  Bill¬ 
ing,  Collection  Accounts,  ABC, 
assigned  to  the  accounting  or 
the  Computer  Departments. 

*  *  ♦ 

32:  Promotional  work  is  han¬ 
dled  by  whom?  Promotion  De¬ 
partment,  4;  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  8;  District  or  super\dsory 
men,  8. 

♦  *  * 

33:  Iteyardiny  carriers,  what 
is  your  approximate  number  of 
carriers?  Ranged  from  180  to 
939,  average  was  655. 

*  *  * 

34 :  Carrier  supervision.  Rang¬ 
ed  from  super\’isors  controlling 
from  20  to  370  boys.  The  aver¬ 
age  was  90  boys,  supervised  by 
people  knowTi  as:  1,  Advisors; 
2,  District  Advisors;  1,  Super¬ 
visor;  1,  Suburban  Manager;  12, 
District  Managers;  1,  City  or 
Retail  Manager;  1,  Dealer  Dis¬ 
tributor;  1,  District  Manager 
and  Team  Captain.  Of  the  20 
responses,  4  are  part-time  em¬ 
ployees,  14  use  full-time  people. 


38:  The  above  people  are  su¬ 
pervised  in  turn,  by  whom?  Ten 
papers  with  full-time  Carrier 
supervision  stated  that  these 
people  are  directly  .supervised 
by  the  Circulation  Manager. 
The  papers  with  part-time  su- 
l)ervdsion  over  their  carriers  have 
full-time  people  over  them.  They 
are  referred  to  as:  District 
Managers,  Regional  Managers, 
City  or  Retail  Managers,  Su¬ 
pervisors  or  Area  Supeiwisors. 
*  *  ♦ 

Questions  on  Collections  were 
made  by  whom?  On  What  Basis? 
In  What  Form? 

Answers :  Collections  are 

made  by:  Carriers  to  the  office 
10;  Carriers  to  supervisors  10. 
The  frequency  of  collections 
was  as  follows:  Weekly,  10  pa¬ 
pers;  Two-weeks,  5  papers; 
Monthly,  4  papers.  One  paper 
collects  from  its  retail  zone 
weekly  and  its  city  zone  every 
two  weeks.  Eleven  papers  have 
their  boys  turn  in  cash.  Seven 
papers  use  bank  deposits.  One 
paper  has  the  District  Advisors 
collect  from  the  boys  and  obtain 
certified  checks  at  the  bank  and 
forward  these  to  the  office  with 
their  reports. 


Bank  tells  stand 
in  full-page  ads 

San  Francisco 
The  Bank  of  America’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  reopen  its  burned-out 
bank  near  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
was  announced  in  full  page  ads 
that  went  to  169  dailies. 

The  branch  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  during  disturb¬ 
ances  near  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara 
has  never  been  particularly  pro¬ 
fitable  “but  it  is  there  to  serve 
the  banking  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  we  refuse  to  be 
driven  out  of  any  community  by 
a  violent  few,”  the  copy  .stated. 

“We  are  but  one  bank,  but  we 
have  decided  to  take  our  stand 
in  Isla  Vista,”  the  ad  reported 
in  summing  up  its  position. 


One  of  six  carriers 
in  family  wins  award 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Bobby  Gonzales,  12,  one  of  a 
family  of  eight  children,  six  of 
w’hom  have  newspaper  routes, 
has  been  cho.sen  as  Young  Co¬ 
lumbus  XIV,  the  annual  award 
given  by  the  Enterprise  Co. 
(publisher  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal)  to  an  outstanding  car¬ 
rier-salesman. 

Young  Gonzales  will  join 
other  young  Columbus  winners 
from  Pnrade-distributing  news¬ 
papers  for  a  visit  to  England 
and  Austria. 


Canada  inquiry 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

bylaw.  Octopus  won  the  right 
to  sell  the  newspapers  last  year. 
Since  the  vendors  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Ottawa  policemen,  but 
w’hen  “the  vendors  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  explain  the 
law  to  the  police”  the  matter  has 
been  dropped. 

In  Kingston,  said  Terry  O’¬ 
Hara  of  This  Paper  Belongs  to 
the  People,  police  had  similarly 
questioned  the  right  of  vendors 
to  sell  the  newspaper  on  the 
streets. 

Hans  Wetzel  said  his  Toronto 
newspaper.  Harbinger,  has  been 
raided  twice  by  police,  illegally 
denied  permission  to  sell  papers 
in  City  Hall  square  and  three 
persons  were  fined  $500  each  for 
obscenity.  The  convicted  persons 
were  given  no  time  to  raise  the 
$1,500,  although  a  person  being 
prosecuted  in  connection  with 
showing  an  allegedly-obscene 
movie  was  given  a  weekend  to 
raise  $100  bail  rather  than  stay 
in  jail. 

Dennis  We.stley  of  Aquarius 
of  St.  Catherines  said  discussion 
or  portrayal  of  sex  or  the  human 
anatomy  is  accepted  in  magazine 
advertisements  for  such  things 
as  vaginal  deodorants  without 
prosecutions. 

John  Laxton,  legal  counsel  for 
Vancouver’s  underground  news¬ 
paper,  asked  the  committee  to 
recommend  repeal  of  Canada’s 
obscenity  and  criminal  libel 
laws. 

Laxton,  summing  up  at  the 
end  of  a  day-long  appearance  by 
long-haired  underground  press 
editors,  said  the  hope  for  Can¬ 
ada  lies  in  the  underground 
press  and  other  dissenters  who 
challenge  society’s  ways. 

In  Vancouver,  Mayor  Tom 
Campbell  has  bragged  publicly 
that  he  would  put  the  Georgia 
Straight  out  of  business  no  mat¬ 
ter  what,  the  committee  was 
told. 

Laxton  said  the  underground 
press  wants  the  right  to  make 
fair  criticisms  of  society.  Asked 
about  “unfair  criticism,”  he  said 
Canadian  society  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  some  of  that, 
too. 


Shultz  at  ANPA 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  will  address  the  annual 
Labor  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Monday  afternoon, 
April  20,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  The  program  is  arranged 
by  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  Miles  P. 
Patrone  is  chairman. 
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Random  Lines  from 


'The  Fearless  Spectator" 


Charles  McCabe 


.  .  The  legal  profession  feels  safest  when  its  members  take  in  each 
other’s  wash.  Anything  which  some  now-defunct  judge  said  with¬ 
out  being  horse-whipped  will  be  repeated  ...  by  his  legal  de¬ 
scendants  ...” 

.  .  Honesty  has  ruined  more  marriages  than  infidelity  .  .  .” 


".  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  humiliating  in  the  world  than  the  press 
corps  humbling  itself  en  masse  in  a  smelly  dressing  room,  before 
some  idiot  who  threw  40  balls  into  a  basket  .  .  .” 


".  .  .  It  is  the  mark  of  a  successful  politician  that  he  faces  the  inevitable 
and  then  takes  credit  for  it ...” 

".  .  .  The  good  marriage  or  love  affair  must  be  based  on  pretense,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  man  is  as  good  as  he  would  wish  his 
woman  to  believe  .  .  .” 

".  .  .  Yet  it  is  no  secret  that  funny  fellows  are  at  base  sad  fellows,  and 
rather  nasty  ones  at  that .  .  .” 

".  .  .Things  of  great  promise,  like  pesticides,  and  cigarettes,  and 
automobiles  turn  on  their  creators  with  deadly  ferocity  ...” 

.  .  What  was  raunchy  in  literature  and  art  ten  years  ago  is  today 
merely  piffle  ...” 

".  .  .  The  things  I  dislike  about  my  enemies  are  only  too  often  quali¬ 
ties  which  I  possess  myself .  .  .” 


Available  once  a  week 
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Secret  talks 
on  teachers’ 
pay  debated 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Close<l  consultation  sessions 
on  teacher  salaries  allow  for 
franker  discussions. 

That’s  what  two  school  group 
representatives  told  members  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  the  annual 
Oregon  Press  Conference  here 
recently. 

But  newsi)apermen  didn’t  let 
that  policy  statement  stand. 

“The  public”  ultimately  pays 
the  bill  for  what’s  decided  in 
the  salary  talk  sessions  and 
should  be  informed  of  progress 
in  the  salary  meetings,”  asserted 
Don  Bishoff,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard. 

“Conducting  salary  talks  in 
private  sometimes  causes  the 
negotiators  to  take  more  ex¬ 
treme  positions  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would,”  said  William  Main- 
waring,  publisher  of  the  Salem 
Capital  Journal. 

“Closed  sessions  are  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent,”  declared  Mike 
Forre.ster,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Astorian.  “Some  school  boards 


in  this  state  have  more  closed 
meetings  than  open  meetings.” 

Their  I’eactions  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  statements  by  Tom 
Rigby,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Oregon  School  Boards  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Cecil  Posey,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  21,000- 
teacher  member  Oregon  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  both  of  whom 
saw  virtue  in  closed,  oflF-the- 
record  meetings  by  school  boards 
and  other  public  bodies. 

Oregon  has  no  open-meeting 
law,  Rigby  explained,  adding 
that  in  California  and  Illinois 
where  such  laws  do  exist,  the 
laws  have  been  amended  to  ex¬ 
clude  public  employees’  salary 
negotiations. 

LeRoy  Zimmerman,  publisher 
of  the  Cottage  Grove  Sentinel, 
faulted  school  boards  generally 
for  their  unwillingness  to  have 
salary  talks  covered  while  look¬ 
ing  to  the  news  media  “to  be 
a  public  relations  firm  for 
them.”  He  noted  that  some 
school  officials  in  his  area  have 
been  discussing  the  need  for 
publishing  “a  very  extensive 
newsletter  on  school  salary 
talks”  while  barring  his  rejwrt- 
ers  and  those  of  other  news  me¬ 
dia  from  covering  teacher  pay 
talks. 

Bishoff  had  the  last  word.  The 
Register-Guard,  he  explained, 
decided  that  it  has  no  other 


course  than  to  try  to  cover  all 
teacher  salary  negotiations.  “We 
simply  don’t  trust  any  public  or 
quasi-public  body  meeting  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  Too  much  can 
happen  there — and  frequently 
does,”  he  said. 

• 

Sillied  editorial 
measure  is  tabled 

Boise,  Ida. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  to  re¬ 
quire  signatures  of  the  author 
on  newspaper  editorials  died  in 
the  State  .Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House. 

Senator  John  Peav'ey,  the 
sponsor,  argued  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  aimed  to  “upgrade  the 
editorial  reputation”  because 
the  good  writer  would  be  re¬ 
warded  and  the  poor  writers 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Peavey  succeeded  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks,  in 
the  Legislature  when  she  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  U.S.  Mint 
in  Washington. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  was  Senator  Edith  Miller 
Klein,  wife  of  Sandor  S.  Klein, 
executive  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman.  She  declared  that 
an  editorial  is  a  reflection  of 
the  staff  of  a  newspaper  and 
therefore  the  identification  of 
the  writer  would  destroy  the 
real  meaning  of  the  editorial. 


Washington  loses 
undergrouml  paper 

Washington 

The  Washington  Free  Press, 
the  Capitol’s  first  underground 
newspaper,  has  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  after  three  turbulent  years. 
There  were  70  issues  of  the 
tabloid,  many  of  them  replete 
with  clarion  calls  for  revolution 
in  high  schools  and  killing  po¬ 
licemen  and  outraged  stories  on 
the  draft. 

The  last  issue  appeared  in 
mid-December.  Judy  Freeman, 
a  contributor,  said  that  “we 
tried  to  put  together  another 
issue  around  the  Panther  mur¬ 
ders  in  Chicago  but  we  couldn’t 
get  any  office  space,  there  wasn’t 
any  money  and  finding  a  print¬ 
er  who  would  touch  us  was  al¬ 
ways  a  big  hassle.” 

When  the  paper  was  unable 
to  get  a  printer  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area,  it  began  using  a  print¬ 
er  in  New  York  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  proved  expensive,  time- 
wasting  and  unwieldy. 

The  demise  of  the  Free  Press, 
leaves  the  Quicksilver  Times  as 
Washington’s  only  underground 
newspaper.  Quicksilver  claims 
a  weekly  circulation  of  20,000. 
Peak  circulation  of  the  Free 
Press  was  approximatelv  25,- 
000. 


Typeset -8  Turns  on 
Already  Tuned-in,  Sa^  Marvie 


Dear  Marvie: 

Got  my  TYPESET'8.  Discovered  I  didn’t  have 
to  know  a  thing  about  programming  or  com¬ 
puters.  Just  turned  it  on  and  it  worked.  That 
wasted  a  lot  of  my  studying  and  made  me  mad. 

Computerman 

Dear  Computerman: 

Sorry  it  made  you  mad,  but  that’s  the  way 
it  is.  DIGITAL  has  nine  people  doing 
nothing  but  typesetting  applications  pro¬ 
gramming.  When  you  pay  your  money, 
you  get  your  machine  ready  to  turn  on, 
tuned  in  to  your  fonts,  your  styles,  custom 
designed  for  your  newspaper. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  the  kind  of  guy  that  flies  first  class,  drives 
a  Cadillac,  eats  at  the  best  restaurants.  That’s 
the  way  I  live.  Now,  why  should  I  buy  my 
typesetting  system  from  DIGITAL. 

Dear  Big:  Big  Time 

Becauseyou’ll  begoing  first  class.DIGlTAL 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  small  com¬ 
puters  in  the  world!  It’s  the  safest  buy  you 
could  make.  Most  experience.  Most  detail. 


Most  support.  The  only  thing  that’s  econ¬ 
omy  class  is  the  price.  And  with  the  sav¬ 
ings,  you  can  get  to  fly  more,  drive  more, 
eat  more. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Did  you  people  really  knock  the  price  down 
on  your  TYPESET-8?  I  got  a  small  new’spaper 
and  didn’t  think  I  could  afford  one. 

Dear  Weakly:  Weakly 

TYPESET-8  now  costs  a  mere  $16,900  - 
more  than  $13,000  cheaper  than  last  year. 
But  it  isn’t  a  fire  sale.  The  equipment  still 
puts  out  12,000  lines  per  hour.  Just  great 
redesign,  specifically  for  typesetting  appli¬ 
cations. 

Mari’ie  u  ill  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in  a 
letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  If  they're  urgent,  call 
(617)  897-5111. 

t 
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Thanks  to  a  fabric  artery,  more  people  are  living  to  tell  about  their  operations. 


“You  know,  you're  lucky  to  be  rid¬ 
ing  with  me.  Six  months  ago  I  was 
as  good  as  dead. 

“I  had  a  blood  clot  in  an  ar¬ 
tery.  But  you  know  what  saved  me? 

‘‘It  was  a  fabric  artery. 
That’s  right.  A  synthetic  fabric.  Like 
the  kind  you  have  in  your  clothes. 

“What  the  doctors  did  was 
take  out  the  bad  part  of  the  artery 


and  graft  the  fabric  artery  in  its 
place. 

“Sometimes  they  don  t 
even  have  to  take  out  the  artery. 
Sometimes  they  just  clean  it  out 
and  patch  it  up.  And  you  know  what 
they  patch  it  with?  You  guessed  it. 
A  synthetic  fabric. 

“The  doctors  told  me  they 
use  textile  products  for  all  kinds  of 
things  like  artificial  tendons,  gullets 
and  windpipes. 


“Yes  sir,  we  owe  a  lot  to 
those  doctors.  And  those  textile 
people  who  think  up  those  crazy 
new  fabrics.  If  it  weren't  for  them, 
you  wouldn’t  be  riding  with  me 
today. 

“That  II  be  $4.50.” 


American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


l]\ 
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PROMOTION 

Golf  presentation 
is  a  Masters-piece 

Bv  (ieorfie  ^  ill 


newspapers  published  by  South-  ball  Tournament — with  more 
eastern  New’spapers  Corp.,  in-  than  200  teams  competing;  and 
eluding  the  Athens  Banner-  Yachting  Trophy  Regatta. 
Herald,  Savannah  News-Press,  The  booklet  is  called  “The 
and,  of  all  places,  the  Juneau  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Alaska  Empire.  Community.”  August  Galiano  is 

The  Augusta  newspapers  promotion  director  for  the 
have  published  a  Masters  Edi-  Chronicle, 
tion  each  year  since  1937.  ♦  *  ♦ 

‘  *  *  *  SEA  HERITAGE— The  Bos- 


The  population  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  (78,250)  will  jump  more 
than  50  percent  the  first  week 
of  April,  when  the  Augusta  Na¬ 
tional  Golf  Club  hosts  the 
Ma.sters  Tournament. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald  will  jump  that  week,  too, 
with  publication  of  “Masters 
’70,”  a  four-section,  full-color 
special  edition  about  this  favor¬ 
ite  tourney  on  the  professional 
golf  circuit. 

Advertising  prospects  for  this 
year’s  section  will  get  a  com- 
jdetely  in-plant-produced  pro¬ 
motion  fohier.  The  full  news¬ 
paper-page  size  four-page  was 
run  off  on  the  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald’s  new  Goss  Metro  offset 
presses,  following  a  regular 
press  run  including  full  color 
ads. 

“We  simply  changed  plates, 
shut  down  the  units  we  did  not 
need,  and  re-webbed  our  press, 
utilizing  butt-ends  of  news¬ 
print,”  said  A1  L’Heureux,  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

“We  then  cranked  up  the 
press  once  more  and  produced 
the  1,000  mailing  pieces  we 
needed  for  our  mailing  lists  and 
for  use  by  our  reps,  Branham- 
Moloney,”  he  said.  “Also,  we 
were  able  to  utilize  the  services 
of  our  pressmen  during  their 
regular  shifts,  and  we  were 
able  to  use  butt-ends  of  news¬ 
print.” 

One  page  of  the  folder  is  the 
cover  of  section  three  of  the  up¬ 
coming  Masters  edition,  and  is 
headed,  “The  Course.”  Art  is 
a  full-color  reproduction  of  an 
oil  painting  of  Augusta’s  16th 
green,  produced  by  the  news- 


FOR  S>iLE 
PHOTON 
532/IBM  1130 
SOFTWARE 

The  only  Photon  approved  pack¬ 
age.  Developed  during  testing  of 
Photon  532  prototype  at  CCS!  in 
San  Diego.  Field  tested  in  pro¬ 
duction  environment  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  nevrspaper.  6  and  8-level 
output. 

Contact: 

Mr.  Bill  Palmer 

Copley  Computer  Senrices,  Inc. 
1253  Garnet  Avenue 
San  Diego,  California  92109 
Telephone:  714-272-6800 


jraper’s  art  director,  Richard 
Ellis. 

Ellis  also  turned  out  cover 
paintings  for  the  other  three 
sections:  Section  One,  “The 
Champion”  features  a  portrait 
of  last  year’s  winner,  George 
Archer.  Sectioii  Two  shows  the 
famous  Club  House;  and  Sec¬ 
tion  Four,  “The  Crowds”  shows 
an  interpretive  oil  of  the  gal¬ 
leries. 

Circulation  goes  up 

The  folder  calls  attention  that 
from  April  5,  when  practice 
sessions  start,  through  April  12, 
when  the  champion  gets  his 
green  Masters  jacket,  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  up  4,()()()  a  day,  and 
Sunday  circulation  jumps  5,000 
.  .  .  plus  an  additional  15,000 
copies  extra  copies  that  are 
bought  by  Augustans  and  visit¬ 
ors  to  be  mailed  in  special  wrap¬ 
pers  to  their  golfing  friends. 

The  copy  also  tells  that  more 
than  40,000  well-heeled  golf  af- 
ficianados  spend  more  than  a 
week  visiting  Augusta  for  the 
tournament,  and  spend  more 
than  $8-million  in  Augusta 
that  week.  The  folder  also  pre¬ 
sents  mechanical  requirements 
and  advertising  deadlines. 

Last  year’s  Masters  Edition, 
which  won  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  for  “best  sports 
writing”  ran  a  total  of  48- 
pages  and  carried  4,000  column 
inches  of  adv’ertising. 

L’Heureux  said  the  section 
also  is  promoted  with  rack 
cards,  in-paper  advertising, 
television  commercials  on  three 
local  stations,  display  ads  in 
area  weeklies,  plus  ads  in  other 


HOW  FAR  INTO  THE 
70’s  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

We  look  back  ten  years  through 
the  sixties  and  view  a  constantly  in- 
c  r  e  a  s  ing  number  of  newspapers 
doing  a  constantly  improving  job  of 
building  local  patriotism  by  dis¬ 
tributing  our  U.S.  Flag  Set  to 
readers. 

In  city  after  city  across  the 
nation,  more  flags  fly  on  national 
holidays  due  to  the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  of  newspaperdom. 

Publishers  and  carrier  boys  alike 
have  done  their  part  in  our  U.S. 
Flag  crusade. 

We  invite  you  to  join.  Write  for 
sample  flag  set  and  incomparable 
fringe  benefits.  We’ll  comply  with¬ 
out  obligation  on  your  part. 

TAMM-VOGT  CO.  “THE  FLAG  PEOPLE” 
2200  Olive,  St  Louis,  Missouri  63103 


APPLIANCES — The  Chicago 
Tribune /Chicago  Today  adver¬ 
tising  department  has  published 
a  suiwey  of  major  appliance 
ownership  and  consumer  pur¬ 
chase  trends  in  the  Chicago 
metro  area.  The  research,  “1970 
.Appliance  Study,”  identified 
some  striking  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  patterns. 

“This  surv'ey,  the  fourth  made 
in  13  years,  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  manufacturers  and  Chicago 
retailers  with  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  growing  Chi- 
cagoland  appliance  market,” 
said  Edward  D.  Corboy,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  “It  is  our  belief 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  market  and  its  consumers 
will  make  advertising  much 
more  effective.” 

The  study  is  published  in  nine 
individual  booklets.  It  includes 
the  markets  for  refrigerators, 
freezers,  room  air  conditioners, 
washers,  dryers,  ranges,  dish¬ 
washers,  television,  and  stereo. 
The  report  on  each  appliance 
contains  a  summary  of  the  find¬ 
ings  a  history  of  the  market 
saturation,  data  on  current  ap¬ 
pliances,  data  on  future  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  households  surveyed. 

Copies  of  the  survey,  includ¬ 
ing  all  nine  appliances,  are 
available  for  $10  a  set  from 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Room  1231,  Tribune 
Tow’er,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 

*  4c  ♦ 

THE  COMMUNITY— A 
Houston  Chronicle  booklet  tells 
a  words-and-picture  story  of 
some  of  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
munity  service  projects. 

“We  feel  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  should  reach  out  and  in¬ 
volve  itself  in  a  happy  way 
with  the  lives  of  its  readers. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  our  com¬ 
munity  service  projects,”  says 
'  the  booklet’s  introduction.  De¬ 
scribed  are  events  including  a 
Spelling  Bee;  Chronicle  Con¬ 
certs;  News  Digest — documen- 
I  tary  films  for  Harris  Co. 
j  schools;  Goodfellows — a  Christ- 
:  mas  campaign  for  the  needy; 
Most  Valuable  Staffer  Awards 
for  scholastic  journalism; 
Straight  “A”  Student  Baseball 
— ^with  Astro  tickets  for  deserv¬ 
ing  students;  Texas  Gridiron 
Great — a  football  awards  pro¬ 
gram;  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program;  Chi-onicle  Soft- 


ton  Herald-Traveler,  in  a  mail 
promotion,  enclosed  a  length  of 
rope,  and  a  booklet  reprinting 
excerpts  from  “The  Young  Sea 
Officer’s  Sheet  Anchor,  or  a  key 
to  leading  of  Rigging  and  to 
practical  seamanship,”  original¬ 
ly  published  in  1853.  Text  in  the 
unique  folder  points  out  that 
“in  a  continuing  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  preserve  Boston’s 
heritage  of  the  sea,  HTC  spon¬ 
sors  the  annual  New  England 
Boat  Show.”  The  folder  also 
told  the  newspaper’s  involve¬ 
ment  with  young  people,  “stim¬ 
ulating  them  to  strike  out  for 
new  horizons.”  The  mailer  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Harold  E.  Clancy,  president  of 
the  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 

*  * 

42  REASONS — A  two-page 
spread,  showing  in  full  color  the 
covers  of  42  all-advertising 
magazines  published  during 
1969  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times,  has  been  reprinted  for 
use  as  a  mailing  piece.  Front 
cover  copy  on  the  mailer  says, 
“42  more  reasons  why  Sundays 
with  the  New  York  Times  are 
something  special.” 

• 

Air  pollution  meter 
gives  daily  readings 

Morgantow'n,  W.  Va. 

Pollution  readings  of  “heavy 
or  very  heavy”  have  been  re¬ 
corded  almost  consistently  on  a 
meter  installed  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  at  its 
classified  ad  office  in  downtown 
Morgantown. 

Set  up  as  a  research  aid  by 
the  West  Virginia  University 
College  of  Engineering  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  publishing 
company,  the  daily  pollution 
count  is  included  in  the  weather 
report  of  each  evening’s  Mor¬ 
gantown  Post  and  also  in  the 
w'eather  report  published  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
Dominion-Post. 

The  pollution  chart,  prepared 
by  professors  and  students  at 
the  University,  has  five  cate¬ 
gories:  clear,  moderate,  heavy, 
very  heavy  and  extremely 
heavy. 

The  reorder  itself  operates 
on  the  “tape  sampler”  theory 
with  air  from  outside  the  build¬ 
ing  drawn  into  the  machine  and 
forced  through  special  paper 
where  all  solid  material  is 
caught  and  retained. 
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FCC  forbids 
broadcaster’s 
ad  rate  deal 

Washington 

Package  -  rate  advertising 
whereby  advertisers  in  a  news¬ 
paper  who  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  space  receive  a  “certificate  of 
broadcast  credit”  applicable  to 
advertising  time  on  stations 
owned  by  the  newspaper  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  contrary  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
policies. 

This  was  the  ruling  of  the 
FCC  in  a  case  invoKdng  Sarkes 
Tarzian  Inc.,  licensee  of  radio 
and  tv  stations  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  and  the  Bloomingtoti 
Henild-Teleiilioue.  Sarkes  Tar¬ 
zian  owns  Lu-Mar  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  daily 
Blooi)ii)i{iton  Courier  Tribune 
and  a  w'eekly  newspaper,  the 
Six  Countji  Topics. 

Under  the  package  rate  plan, 
advertisers  in  Lu-Mar  newspa¬ 
pers  received  certificates  equal 
in  value  to  one-half  the  monthly 
billing  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  redeemable  at 


Sparkes  Tarzian  broadcast  sta- 1 
tions.  Sparkes  owns  the  only  I 
stations  in  Bloomington.  ' 

The  Bloomington  Herald- 
Telej)hone  complained  that  the  j 
l)ackage-rate  plan  violated  the ! 
antitrust  laws,  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  unfair  competition,  and  | 
principles  of  the  F'CC. 

In  a  letter  to  Tarzian,  the  j 
Commission  pointed  out  that  it 
does  not  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws  or  other  laws  relating  to 
unfair  trade  practices  but  that 
it  did  take  cognizance  of  policies 
expressed  by  those  laws  in  its 
“application  and  definition  of ; 
the  public  interest  standard  of 
the  Communications  Act.”  It 
added  that  “a  licensee’s  u.se  of 
his  exclusive  broadcasting  fran¬ 
chise  as  a  trade  weapon,  or  to 
gain  a  competitive  advantage 
contravenes  those  policies.” 

The  proceedings  began  in 
September,  1969.  .■\t  that  time 
Tarzian  submitted  legal  opinions  ; 
that  the  plan  does  not  violate 
the  antitrust  laws,  unfair  trade 
regulations  or  any  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  rules  or  policies.  It 
suspended  the  package  sales 
jiractice  pending  an  FCC  ruling. 
In  announcing  its  decision  that 
the  practice  contravened  its  poli¬ 
cies,  the  FCC  said  that  Tarzian 
had  agreed  not  to  reinstate  it. 


Linage  Leaders-January 


1970 


1969 


^luriiiiig; 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Post 
New  York  Times 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Phoenix  Republic 
Houston  Post 

Dallas  News  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna  . 


5,168,022 

4,930,815 

3,919,620 

3,628,460 

3,454,739 

3,316,382 

3,175,386 

3,059,072 

3,008,967 

2,875,520 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  .  .. 

Washington  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

New  York  Times 

San  Jose  Mercury 

Santa  Ana  Register 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Houston  Post  . . 

Phoenix  Republic 


5,460,209 

4,610,979 

3,876,310 

3,794,758 

3,689,303 

3,323,296 

3,070,573 

2,997,294 

2,991,282 

2,860,360 


Evening 

Port  Lauderdale  News  . 
Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News 
Toronto  Star 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Atlanta  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Heraid 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Denver  Post  . 


4,025,072 

3,681,655 

3,294,486 

3,153,570 

3,115,422 

3,008,845 

2,904,231 

2,849,009 

2,848,130 

2,819,594 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
San  Jose  News 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Toronto  Star 
Atlanta  Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Heraid 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Montreal  La  Presse 


3,471,577 

3,454,014 

3,353,889 

3,070,573 

3,024,939 

3,008,047 

2,997,223 

2,982,270 

2,871,862 

2,821,444 


Sninlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  3,239,146 

New  York  Times  3,158,225 

Miami  Herald  .  2,136,006 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  1,776,436 

Chicago  Tribune  1,774,330 

New  York  News  1,654,271 

Boston  Globe  1,529,425 

Milwaukee  Journal  1,521,560 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  1,507,808 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  1,487,357 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  8,407,168 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  7,066,821 

New  York  Times  MS  ..  6,612,964 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  5,693,950 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  5,266,392 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  5,140,317 

Washington  Post  MS  .  5  051,124 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  4,370,569 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercu.-y- 

News  MS  .  4,316,654 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
ES  . .  4,300,080 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

New  York  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
New  York  News  . . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcli 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


3  197,160 
3,174,690 
1,821,482 
1,806,392 
1,701,006 
1 ,635,449 
1,560,398 
1,557,205 
1 ,527,394 
1,505,779 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  8,657,369 

New  York  Times  MS  .  6,863,993 

Miami  Herald  MS  6,432,461 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  5,495,764 

Washington  Post  MS  5,355,982 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  4.632,672 

Houston  Journal  ES  4,611,066 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  4,511,273 

San  Jose  Mercury  & 

Mercury-News  MS  4,376,405 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  MS  4,324,750 


Source:  Media  Record  Inc. 


Honored  by  the 
American  Film 
Festival . . . 


THE  TRIP  BACK 


Produced  by 
AVON  PRODUCTIONS 

for  the 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 

How  did  The  New  York  News 
reinforce  a  narcotics  series  that 
was  an  important  exclusive  in 
their  paper  ?  They  called  in  Avon 
Productions  to  create  a  film  that 
would  tell  it  like  it  is,  with  all 
the  tragedy  and  heartache  a  drug 
habit  brings.  “The  Trip  Back”  is 
a  public  service  film  that  everyone 
should  see  .  .  .  over  800  prints 
are  in  circulation.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  film  on  the  subject  because 
it  shakes  kids  up  in  their  seats, 
demands  action  on  the  part  of 
every  conscientious  adult. 

Have  you  a  story  to  reinforce 
to  your  community?  Avon 
Productions  is  an  experienced 
team  of  film  experts  that  offers  a 
complete  service  from  concept  to 
distribution.  Avon  Productions 
understands  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  We  understand  budgets  too. 

Call  (212)  581-4460 


200  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10019 
PHONE:  (212)  581-4460 
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Proven  performance  makes 
it  the  choice  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers 


GOES 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


PHDTlKiKAPHY 


New  wrinkle  from  Windle  on  aerial  shots 


lly  Don  Maley 

“Just  because  it’s  been  done 
before  is  no  reason  it  can’t  be 
done  again,’’  says  Jerry  Windle, 
the  ultimate  in  high-flying  new 
breed  photogi-aphers. 

Windle,  28-year-old  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune, 
uses  a  camera  technique  pion¬ 
eered  by  magazines  that  gives 
San  Diegans  a  new  look  at  the 
world  under  their  feet.  He 
mounts  motorized  cameras  on 
the  wings  of  gliders  and  onto 
the  helmets  of  skydivers,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  shoot  bird’s  eye 
views  of  terra  firma. 

“Mounting  motorized  cameras 
to  obtain  that  unusual  angle  in 
a  picture  is  nothing  new,’’  says 
Windle,  a  native  Texas  who  mi¬ 
grated  to  California  in  1966. 
“However,  I  feel  that  by  using 
this  technique  I  can  offer  a  new 
angle  on  subjects  we  photograph 
each  year.” 


“The  only  thing  between  the 
camera  and  the  ocean,  several 
hundred  feet  below,  was  a  thin 
bolt  screwed  into  the  camera’s 
tripod  socket,”  he  says. 

With  club  members  holding 
the  tail  and  winds  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  the  glider  would  assume  in 
flight,  Windle  adjusted  his  cam¬ 
era  to  the  proper  angle.  “Run¬ 
ning  a  wire  from  the  camera 
into  the  rear  seat  of  the  two- 
place  glider  I’d  be  able  to  trig¬ 
ger  the  camera,  yet  be  hidden 
behind  the  strut  which  blocked 
the  seat  from  the  lens,”  he  re¬ 
members.  To  protect  against 
winds  changing  the  f/stops, 
electrical  tape  was  wrapped 
around  the  camera  with  only 
the  lens  left  unprotected. 

“On  the  first  launch,  the 
winch  cable  broke  just  as  the 
glider  began  to  move  on  the  run¬ 
way,”  he  says,  adding: 

“I  almost  called  the  whole 


dug  into  the  ground  and  we 
came  to  a  grinding  halt.” 

After  the  cable  was  repaired 
and  Windle  checked  his  camera 
for  damage,  the  plane  finally 
became  airborne. 

“Out  of  fear  I  shot  almost 
the  whole  first  roll  on  just  the 
take-off,”  confesses  Windle,  a 
former  Army  artillery  officer. 

(iels  gtM>d  shot 

But  all  was  not  lost  and  Win¬ 
dle,  a  bachelor  who  devotes  much 
of  his  free  time  to  working  on 
photo  projects,  souped  his  film 
and  discovered  he’d  hit  pay  dirt. 
“One  of  those  negatives  turned 
out  to  be  a  favorite  of  mine,” 
be  says,  “as  it  shows  the  sun 
breaking  just  on  the  wingtip  of 
the  glider  as  it’s  being  winched 
aloft.” 

Once  airborne,  all  Windle  had 
to  do  from  his  lofty  perch  was 
to  wait  until  he  had  the  proper 
angle  of  the  glider,  ocean  and 
cliffs.  “Dickson  (the  pilot)  was 


became  enthralled  with  the  pro¬ 
ject,  waiting  until  another 
glider  would  be  between  the 
photo  glider  and  the  cliffs  .so  we 
could  shoot  more  dramatic 
shots,”  says  Windle. 

He  says  his  pictures  received 
good  play  with  the  Union  using 
a  “strip”  of  the  pictures  on  its 
picture  page  and  another  as  a 
lead  picture  on  the  local  section 
page. 

“But  the  real  payoff  came  the 
following  year,  when  the  glider 
meet  was  to  be  held  again,”  he 
says.  “As  a  promotion  gimmick, 
the  glider  clubs  were  going  to 
give  University  of  California 
(San  Diego)  Chancellor  William 
McGill  his  first  glider  ride.” 

Itelurn  trip 

Digging  out  his  trusty  clamp 
and  motorized  camera,  Windle 
set  out  for  Torrey  Pines  again. 
“.4fter  making  set-up  shots  of 
the  Chancellor  being  strapped 
into  the  glider  I  set  up  by  cam- 


thing  off.  The  nose  of  the  plane  helpful  at  first  and  then  really  era  and  ran  the  cord  to  the 

pilot,  who  was  sitting  in  the  rear 
.seat.  .After  a  brief  photo  lecture 
pilot  the  glider  was 

^  airborne.” 

The  result,  according  to  Win- 
^  outstanding  pic- 

>' ture,  which  clearly  shows  the 
'  Chancellor  enjoying  his  first 

ride  as  the  glider  over  the 

_  Torrey 

In  his  escapade, 

Windle  used  his 
Nikon  in  shooting  a  picture  page 
on  the 
the 

“Trying  to  illustrate  skydiv¬ 
ing  effectively  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible,”  he  claims.  “Most  of  the 
action  is  at  8,000  feet  and  over, 
so  using  a  telephoto  lens  is  out 
of  the  question.” 

Windle  found  that  the  only 
alternative  for  him  was  either  to 
jump  himself  or  .somehow  attach 
the  camera  to  an  expert  jumper. 
Choosing  the  latter,  he  had  only 
to  convince  a  skydiver  that  a 
camera  mounted  on  his  helmet 
would  be  a  dandy  thing  to  have. 
.Mike  Neil,  a  skydiver  from  La 
Mesa,  California,  bought  Win- 
dle’s  idea. 

Neck  krt^aking  chore 

“The  camera’s  three  pounds  of 
weight  hanging  on  the  front  of 
Mike’s  helmet  posed  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  hazard,”  says  Windle  of  the 
venture.  “The  extra  weight  and 
the  shock  of  dumping  his  chute 
(slowing  his  speed  from  130 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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But  for  M'indle,  whose  hobbies 
include  photographing  “the  van- 
i.shing  steam  engine”  and  ex¬ 
ploring  the  ocean  bottom  with 
the  aid  of  scuba  gear,  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  mounting  his  cam¬ 
eras  are,  according  to  him, 
“starting  to  pay  off  in  assign¬ 
ments  that  need  a  new  angle.” 

“My  first  jiroject  was  two 
years  ago,”  he  says.  “Each  year 
the  glider  clubs  of  San  Diego 
sponsor  a  glider  meet  at  Torrey 
Pines  which  draws  national  at¬ 
tention.” 

.And  each  year  his  paper 
covers  the  event,  complete  with 
“beauty  ejueen  and  po.sed  shots 
of  glider  pilots  and  their 
planes.”  Wanting  to  illustrate 
the  feeling  of  flight  as  pilots 
.soar  above  the  steep  cliffs,  Win¬ 
dle  needed  to  picture  all  three: 
the  glider,  its  pilot  and  the 
cliffs. 

He  found  the  only  way  he 
could  do  this  would  be  to  mount 
a  camera  on  the  wing  of  a 
glider.  Windle  chose  one  of  his 
paper’s  motorized  N ikons  with 
a  21-mm  lens  for  the  job. 

“Finishing  the  .set-up  shots,” 
says  Windle,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Mon¬ 
rovia  (Calif.)  Daily  Xeivu  Pont, 
“I  approached  the  members  of 
the  flying  club  with  my  idea  and 
John  Diskson,  a  pilot,  quickly 
volunteered  one  of  his  clubs’ 
planes.” 

Using  a  small  C-clamp,  Win¬ 
dle  was  able  to  secure  the  cam¬ 
era  to  an  exposed  wing  strut. 


AIRBORNE — Jerry  Windle  checks  his  camera  mounted  on  the 
helmet  of  Mike  Neil,  a  sky  diver,  who  holds  the  mouth  triggerdevicc. 
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With  a  little  help 
the  Mamiya  TLR  becomes 
a  traveling  studio. 


If  you  do  photography  for  a  living,  you’ll  find 
the  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  a  mighty  helpful 
camera  to  have  around.  In  fact,  it'll  probably 
be  your  favorite  workhorse,  as  it  is  for 
thousands  of  working  pros. 

To  earn  this  popularity,  Mamiya  had  to 
be  the  most  rugged,  reliable  and  versatile 
TLR  in  the  business.  And  that  certainly 
describes  the  latest  automatic  Mamiya  C330 
and  standard  C220.  Their  built-in  facilities 
include  120/220  film  capacity,  extra-long 
bellows  for  closeups  without  special  acces¬ 
sories,  closeup  exposure  information  and 
right-  and  left-hand  focusing  knobs,  among 
others.  The  C330  also  offers  automatic  film/ 
shutter  crank  and  automatic  parallax  com¬ 


pensation.  And  that’s  only  part  of  the  Mamiya 
story.  Even  more  important  is  the  array  of 
equipment  the  Mamiya  user  can  draw  upon 
anytime  he  needs  “a  little  help.” 

Let’s  start  with  interchangeable  lenses. 
Mamiya  was  the  first  to  offer  this  facility  in 
any  2V4  TLR.  Today,  you  can  choose  among 
seven  focal  lengths,  from  55  to  250mm,  and 
switch  them  even  in  mid-roll.  Finders,  too, 
are  interchangeable.  In  fact,  one  of  the  five 
Mamiya  finders  embodies  the  first  thru-the- 
lens  meter  system  in  the  TLR  field.  The  auto¬ 
matic  C330  also  has  interchangeable  finder 
screens  (six  available).  Also,  its  120/220  roll- 
film  back  interchanges  with  a  sheet  film/ 
plate  adapter. 


The  list  goes  on,  with  hand  grips,  lOns 
hoods,  filters,  carrying  cases-everything 
you  expect  in  a  comprehensive  photographic 
system.  Yet,  there’s  none  of  the  bulkiness 
generally  associated  with  professional 
equipment.  A  complete  Mamiya  TLR  outfit 
fits  easily  into  the  compact  shoulder  case— 
truly,  a  traveling  studio. 

More  than  fourteen  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  use  and  experience  have  gone  into 
today’s  Mamiya  TLR  system  to  make  it  the 
most  helpful  a  busy  pro  could  wish  for.  Look 
into  it  at  your  specialist  camera  dealer,  or 
write  for  details. 

Mamiya  division  /  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
lndustries,lnc.,Garden  City, N.Y.1 1530  USB 


news-people 


Don  Murray  promoted 
to  iiiaiiu^iii^  editor 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Donald  Murray  has  been  i)ro- 
moted  to  managing  editor  and 
Vic  Ostrowidzki  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  political  affairs  editor  of 
the  AlhoHji  TinieK-Vuioii,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  John  Learn  an¬ 
nounced. 

Murray,  47,  chief  editorial 
writer  since  1;M!8,  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Herald, 

sports  editor  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Coarier-\ews,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Utica  Ohserver- 
Hininitch,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press 
and  Sioalaji  Ohserrer  Disyatch, 
executive  editor  of  the  Bayonne 
(N'.J.)  Times  and  managing  edi- 
toi’  of  the  Xashna  (N.H.)  Tele- 
yrayh. 

(istrowidzki,  88,  has  been  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  reporter  and  columnist. 
He  is  pi'esident  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents  Association. 

Robeil  E.  Krieger  has  joined 
the  Times-Union  as  executive 
arts  editor-critic  after  a  brief 
artiliation  with  the  Worcester 
(.Mass.)  Ereniny  Gazette  in  a 
similar  capacity.  Previously,  he 
was  critic  for  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knich'erhocker  Xev's. 

*  if  * 

.MiciiAKL  D.  Lindsey,  for¬ 
merly  co-publisher  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette  (Wyo. )  Sews-Kecord  the 
])ast  three  year.s — named  pub- 
1  sher  of  the  Fontana  (Calif.) 
Herald-Xeics. 

*  *  * 

Steven  C.  Ander.son,  a  for¬ 
mer  Minneapolis  Snn  reporter — 
to  the  .AP  bureau  staff  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

*  *  * 

Grant  Howell,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune — president  of  the 
Detroit  Press  Club.  Neal  Shine, 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press — now  vicepresident. 


SERVICE 


^OcAi^^your 


150  Broadway.  New  Yorlr.  N.Y.  10036 


FAREWELLS  ARE  EXCHANGED  as  Raymond  F.  Schroeder.  left, 
receives  the  thanks  of  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  publisher,  for  his  47  years 
of  service  in  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment. 


Retiree  tells 
stereo  change 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

.\fter  a  47-year  career  with 
the  San  Jose  Mercnry-Xeivs  or¬ 
ganization,  Raymond  F.  Schroe¬ 
der  retired  Feb.  27  and  Eugene 
L.  Zeissler,  night  foreman, 
moved  up  to  his  post  as  stereo¬ 
type  department  superintendent. 

During  his  career  Schroeder 
witnessed  the  change  from  a 
hand  craft  activity  to  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  pushbuttons,,  automatic 
controls,  conveyors,  frequent 
metal  analysis  and  a  wonderful 
selection  of  materials,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

The  veteran  joined  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  1922,  became  foreman  of 
the  department  in  1939  and  took 
over  the  superintendency  in 
1942,  when  the  Mercury  and  the 
News  joined  forces. 

His  successor  became  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  1955  and  has  been 
night  foreman  since  1966. 

«  *  * 

W.  C.  King,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times — named  Man  of 
the  Year  by  Big  Brothers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chattanooga. 

if.  ifi  i(- 

Clare  C.  Ca.sey  Jr,  press  re¬ 
lations  assistant  with  American 
Trucking  Associations — to  staff 
writer  for  the  Tire  Industry 
Safety  Council  in  Washington. 

if.  ifi  Jf. 

Richard  Barteau  —  from 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Sunday  Telegram  to 
ad%'ertising  director  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal,  in  the  Gannett 
Group. 


Scnijjjjs  and  Miirdnok 
ill  editorial  shifts 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Philip  Lightfoot  Scruggs  has 
been  named  editorial  director  of 
the  Lynchburg  Xews  and  Daily 
Advance,  succeeding  Powell 
Glass  Jr,  who  recently  became 
general  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

James  Murdock,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  since  1963,  steps 
up  to  editor  of  the  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Scruggs,  who  is  71,  had 
been  its  editor  since  1958.  A.  T. 
Gunn  Jr  continues  as  editor  of 
the  Advance. 


(ilass  resigns  p4»st 

Carter  Glass  III  resigned  as 
general  counsel  but  continues  to 
serve  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  three  corporations  that  own 
and  operate  the  News  and  the 
Advance. 

Murdock,  who  was  born  50 
years  ago  in  a  small  town  in  up¬ 
state  New  York,  joined  the 
News  staff  in  1953.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  novel,  Ketti  Shalom, 
a  story  of  life  in  Israel,  and  he 
wrote  the  play.  Shadow  and  the 
Rock,  produced  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Drama  Festi¬ 
val. 

Howard  Dutkin,  a  former 
Washington.  Star  reporter  and 
late  associate  editor  of  Trans¬ 
port  Topics — to  Ehrlich,  Lin- 
kins  &  Associates,  advertising- 
PR  firm,  Washington. 

4:  *  * 

Robert  Harper,  a  former  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
paper  reporter — now  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Ogilvy  & 

Mather  advertising  agency.  New 
York. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  L.  Macino,  former 
promotion  editor — named  public 
service  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 

burgh  (Pa.)  Press.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Latrobe 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  Ronald  G. 
Bruner,  former  Press  copy  edi¬ 
tor — now  promotion  editor. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Noles,  society  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian — named 
by  Oregon  Gov.  Tom  McCall  to 
a  four-year  term  on  the  Capitol 
Planning  Commission.  She’s  a 
former  co-publisher  of  the  Yuba 
City  (CaliL)  Herald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Janet  Budke,  a  Washington 
State  University  home  econom¬ 
ics  graduate,  until  recently  on 
the  Coca-Cola  staff  in  Atlanta 
— named  to  the  “Mary  Cullen” 
home  economics  staff  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  Portland. 
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Krauch  in  oily  job 

Los  Angeles 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  retired 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald-E.raminer,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Rapid  Transit  District, 
Krauch,  who  was  a  newsman 
for  more  than  50  years  is  the 
appointee  of  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  0.  Smith,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Loveland 

(Colo.)  Star,  sports  editor  of 

the  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Pictorial 
and  Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier — 
named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Prineville  (Ore.)  Central 
Oregonian. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Boettcher  has  replaced 
Anthony  J.  Whyte  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Creswell 
(Ore.)  Chronicle.  Whyte  re¬ 
signed  because  of  failing  health. 
The  new  editor  has  been  with 
newspapers  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
and  the  Vacaville  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  4c 

Al  Cosvtch  is  new  admanager 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Sherman  has 
been  named  society  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Ore.)  Itemizer-Observer. 
Mrs.  Sherman  is  the  widow  of 
the  late  Wes  Sherman,  former 
publisher  of  the  Happner  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  H.  Hartman,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Free  Press,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 

graph.  A  veteran  of  51  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  Hartman 
will  report  area  news  and  will 
do  a  Sunday  column  in  addition 
to  other  feature  work. 
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in  the  news 


Bassett  is  president 
of  MGD  Goss  division 

Chicago 

MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North 
American  Rockwell,  announced 
the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Bas¬ 
sett  as  president  of  the  Goss 
division.  Bassett  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  serv'e  as  vicepresident 
of  MGD,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1967.  Goss  is  MGD’s 
largest  division. 

Bassett  has  been  with  MGD 
since  1948  when  he  joined  the 
Miehle  division,  manufacturer 
of  sheet-fed  offset  presses. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Printing  Management  School  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 

nology'. 

*  *  ♦ 

Nathaniel  O.  Hemenway — 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour.  He  has 
been  business  manager  since 
March,  1969  when  he  joined  the 
Hour  after  being  associated 

with  Goss  Company,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  newspaper  presses. 

*  *  * 

James  Hayward — named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  semi-weekly 
News-Post  in  Laguna  Beach, 
California.  He  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  East  Oregonian 
in  Pendleton  the  last  five  years. 
*  *  « 

Charles  C.  McGillicuddy,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Wal¬ 
tham  (Mass.)  News  Tribune 
and  the  AP — now  manager  of 
internal  communications  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Lagier — from  super¬ 
visor  of  the  night  general  desk 
in  the  AP  bureau  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  news  editor  of  the  AP 
bureau  at  San  Francisco.  Paul 
K.  Lee,  former  news  editor — 
assigned  to  special  wirting  proj¬ 
ects. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Elliott,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald — chairman  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  AP  Association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Walter  A.  Sen  aw,  a  former 
copy  editor  at  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can — now  editor  of  Software 
Age  at  Madison,  Wis. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Peg  Shaw,  gradaute  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University  and  staff  member 
of  several  New  England  news¬ 
papers — named  news  editor  of 
the  Newberg  (Ore.)  Graphic, 
succeeding  Dean  Baker,  who 
returned  to  do  graduate  work 
at  University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Journalism. 


Change  in  V^'arsaw 

Appointment  of  Nicholas  M. 
Lillitos,  a  native  of  London,  as 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Warsaw  has  been  announced 
by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Lillitos,  26,  succeeds  Mar¬ 
tin  Zucker,  who  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  office  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Zucker  has  been  head  of 
the  Warsaw  office  since  1967. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lt.  Col.  Leverett  G.  Rich¬ 
ards,  aviation-military  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian — retired 
from  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
after  more  than  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  service. 

*  *  * 

H.  Ray  Evans,  former  UPI 
writer  in  Charleston,  W.Va.  and 
Pittsburgh — named  city  editor 
of  the  Morgantown  (W.Va.) 
Dominion-News.  He  worked  for 
the  paper  as  a  reporter  in  1964. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  Stacy,  graduate  of 
McNeese  State  College  in  Lou¬ 
isiana — newcomer  to  the  staff  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Do¬ 
minion-News  and  Morgantoivn 
Post. 

Hf  *  * 

Harold  S.  Kitching,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Coshocto^i 
(Ohio)  Tribune — named  news 
editor  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Courier. 

«  *  * 

Howard  L.  Hoffmastehi,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post — 
now  associate  editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

*  *  * 

David  Levenson,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  copy  editor 
and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight — to  chief  editorial 
writer.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

Pat  McKeown  resigned  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  fea¬ 
ture  staff  to  be  a  social  worker. 

Fischer  to  retire, 
Schwartz  to  be  CM 

Milwaukee 

Harold  A.  Schwartz  will  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the 
Journal  Company  (Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Miltvaukee  Sentinel 
on  April  1,  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Amo  R.  Fischer,  who 
began  w'orking  for  the  Journal 
as  a  district  manager  in  1924. 

Schwartz,  a  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  School  of 
Journalism,  joined  the  Journal 
in  1935  as  a  clerk  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 


25  at  seminar 
on  production 

Newspapers  from  15  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Ontario 
are  represented  at  a  seminar  on 
New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Twenty-five  members  are: 

Jack  H.  Arnold,  assistant  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers. 

F.  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald. 

Stanley  Asimov,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Donald  R.  Bell,  director  of 
Mechanical  Research,  WTndsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Willis  A.  Blaisdell,  production 
manager,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Standard. 

Lynn  R.  Bryan,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal. 

Bernard  W.  Caughey,  regional 
executive.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Boston. 

John  P.  Corcoran,  assistant 
production  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

Paul  J.  Curran,  credit  and 
personnel  manager,  Sault  Ste. 
Maria  (Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

Jerry  S.  DeHimer,  production 
manager,  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
Jouriuil. 

Taylor  W.  Foster,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Ven¬ 
ango  Newspapers,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

R.  Keith  Green,  production  re¬ 
search  director.  New  Mexican, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Harry  R.  Harris,  pressroom 
general  foreman.  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation,  Chax'leston, 
W.Va. 

George  W.  Hodel,  president 
and  general  manager,  Beckley 
(W.Va.)  Newspaper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Robert  C.  Lawson,  production 
manager,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News. 

Fred  G.  Loskamp,  assistant  to 
the  production  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star  and  Sunday 
Star. 

Paul  J.  McIntosh,  production 
manager,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Lawrence  W.  Nash,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-production,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer. 

Jack  K.  Overmyer,  publisher, 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel. 

Calvin  A.  Richard,  adminis¬ 


trative  assistant  to  president, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Charles  R.  Sandlin,  assistant 
production  manager,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Henry  G.  Starck,  production 
manager,  Appleton  (\\ls.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

Glen  Struble,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Eveyiing  Press. 

Shirley  F.  Winterroth,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph. 

Maynard  M.  Woodhatch,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press. 

• 

From  Ohio  to  Calif. 

Victorville,  Fla. 

The  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Victorville  Daily  Press  is 
Robert  Diehl,  who  comes  here 
from  the  Defiance  (0.)  Cres- 
cent-Neivs,  where  he  had  beeji 
sports  editor  and  area  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  sev'en  years.  He  has  also 
worked  on  other  newspapers  in 
Ohio. 

• 

Starts  new  weekly 

Warner,  Okla. 

Howard  Bonham,  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
Times-Democrat,  has  established 
a  tabloid  weekly  paper,  the 
Warner  News,  to  serve  three 
communities.  He  sold  the  East 
Oklahoma  Tribune  at  Sallisaw 
last  year  to  Conaly  Bedell. 

4!  4: 

Luke  Black,  Toledo  Blade — 
winner  of  the  seven  prizes  in 
the  Ohio  News  Photographers 
Association  and  named  Ohio 
Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Hf  in  Hfi 

Lu  P.  Monroe  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera  but  he  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  company’s  board  of 
directors.  He  joined  the  firm  in 
1918. 
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Headliners’ 
club  awards 
are  posted 


Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


I^ouinville  ('oiirier-JoKntal,  es¬ 
say  on  a  priest  who  married  a 
nun. 

Feature  column  —  Anne 
Crutcher,  (D.C.) 

.VcM’.s',  humorous  treatment  of 
recipes. 

Sports  writing — John  Crit¬ 
tenden,  Miunti  (Fla.)  News. 

Feature  writing — Bette  Or- 


Reporter’s  immunity 
upheld  in  New  Jersey 


Winners  in  the  36th  annual  sini,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 


Hacke.nsack,  N.J.  another  reporter  working  on  the 
A  reporter  who  covered  a  story  or  by  an  editor.  Also  the 


Headliner  Awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mai  Dod¬ 
son,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Headliners  Club  here. 

Prizes  wei’e  voted  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reporters,  representing 
newspapers  of  varying  circula¬ 
tion  size; 

Tom  Brown,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  “The  ’69  Oil  Rush.”  He 
recently  won  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  prize  for  writing  on 
conseiwation  subjects.  This  is 
the  first  time  Alaska  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Headliners’  list. 

Robert  Kroll,  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  “Our  Courts 
Today.” 

Dwight  Buell,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item,  series  on  sex  offenders. 

Geraldine  Collier,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  series  on  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Craven  Crowell,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  stories  that  led  to 
a  pardon  for  a  student  convicted 
of  jiossessing  marijuana. 

William  W.  Prochnau,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  coverage  of  the 
,\pollo  11  flight  to  the  moon. 

Columns — Jerry  C.  Bledsoe, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 

Editorial  cartoons — Bill  Craw¬ 
ford,  NEA. 

Investigative  reporting — M ir- 
iam  Ottenberg  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star,  consumer 
frauds. 

Sports  picture — Louis  Atkins, 
UPI,  and  Lynn  T.  Spence,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Spot  news  picture— Steve 
Starr,  AP,  Albany,  N.Y.,  black 
student  march  at  Cornell. 

Feature  photo — James  Ather¬ 
ton,  UPI,  Nixon  getting  a 
hearty  handshake  from  Agnew. 

Photojournalism — Jon  Webb, 
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Times  magazine,  story  on  fam¬ 
ilies  of  condemned  men. 

Toledo  Blade's  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  won  honors  for  newspaper- 
l)ublished  magazines. 

Team  series — Life  magazine 
(William  Lambert’s  exi)ose  of 
.41)e  Fortas). 

The  judges  voted  special  cita¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  for  history-mak¬ 
ing  coverage  of  the  .Apollo  11 
moon  flight. 

In  broadcast  categories, 

awards  went  to  WWJ-tv,  De¬ 
troit,  WSIX-tv,  Nashville; 

WSB-tv,  Atlanta;  NBC  (for 

Lake  Erie  pollution  series)  and 
WG.4N-tv,  Portland,  Me. 

• 

GorabI  E.  Riley  buys 
Marlin  family  papers 

No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Purchase  of  the  North  At¬ 
tleboro  Chronicle  and  the 
Franklin  (Mass.)  Sentinel  by 

the  Chronicle-Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Corjioration  was  announced 
March  12  by  Gerald  E.  Riley, 
president  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  North  Attleboro  Chron¬ 
icle  is  a  daily  newspaper  of  4,- 
400  circulation.  It  was  previous¬ 
ly  owned  by  the  Martin  family, 
including  the  late  Joseph  W. 
Martin  Jr.,  former  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  at  one  time  was  actively 
engaged  in  its  management. 

The  Fianklin  Sentinel  is  a 
weekly  newsiiaper  of  4,800 
circulation. 

Riley  has  l)een  active  in  vari¬ 
ous  business  enterpri.ses  in  the 
North  AttlelK>ro  area. 

Robert  R.  Sherman,  who  has 
been  serving  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  and  Sent¬ 
inel,  will  continue  in  that  po¬ 
sition  and  Raymond  R.  Cassels 
will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
Chronicle’s  printing  division. 


New  biiibliii"  be^in 

.Astoria,  Ore. 

Con.struction  has  begun  on  the 
Daily  Astorian  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  at  Exchange  St.  and  10th 
Ave.  The  8,100-square-foot,  one- 
level  building  is  expected  to  be 
I  completed  in  September, 


teachers’  strike  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  was  granted  immunity 
from  having  to  testify  at  the 
contempt  trial  of  22  teachers. 

The  reporter,  Jerry  Sullivan 
of  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  had 
((uoted  the  teachers’  leader  as 
saying  he  would  continue  the 
strike  in  defiance  of  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order. 

Sullivan  invoked  his  jirivilege 
after  being  subpoenaed  by  a 
court  -  appointed  prosecutor. 
Under  New  Jersey  law  a  re- 
])orter  can’t  be  forced  to  divulge 
the  source  of  his  stories. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Eugene 
Lora  ruled  Sullivan  need  not 
answer  any  questions  even 
though  the  reporter  had  already 
divulged  his  source  by  quoting 
him  in  his  story. 

The  quote  in  (juestion  was: 

“The  schools  are  closed.  To¬ 
morrow  will  come  and  we  will  be 
out  there,”  said  Louis  Scialli, 
jiresident  of  the  Jersey  City  Ed¬ 
ucation  .Association  la.st  night 
when  asked  if  the  teachers’ 
strike  wdll  continue  in  defiance 
of  a  restraining  order. 

Did  lie  avoid  iiiiiiiiiiiily? 

The  prosecutor  who  had  called 
and  two  reporters  from  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal  argued  that  he  had 
voided  his  immunity  by  identify¬ 
ing  Scialli  in  the  quotation.  He 
wanted  the  rejiorter  to  show 

what  attitude  teachers  had  dur¬ 
ing  their  four-week  strike  which 
ended  March  4. 

.Attitude  is  one  of  the  factors 
weighed  by  a  judge  in  deter¬ 
mining  punishment  for  con¬ 

tempt.  The  22  teachers  face  six- 
month  jail  terms  and  $500  fines. 

Citing  the  lack  of  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  precedent.  Judge  Lora  relied 
heavily  on  a  case  decided  in 

1955  by  the  California  Third 
District  Court  of  Appeals.  He 
ruled  Sullivan’s  quote  did  not 
con.stitute  revelation  of  a  source 
or  waiver  of  immunity. 

This  was  the  same  decision  as 
in  the  California  case  w’hich  in¬ 
volved  a  San  Francisco  reporter. 
That  writer  had  covered  a  labor 
strike  and  quoted  a  labor  leader 
as  saying  his  men  would  refuse 
to  handle  certain  produce  de¬ 
spite  a  court  injunction.  .Again 
the  leader  was  identified. 

Using  the  California  example, 
Lora  ruled  that  it  could  not  be 
assumed  that  Sclalli’s  quote  was 
made  directly  to  the  reporter.  He 
said  it  could  have  been  added  by 
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(juote  could  have  been  passed  on 
by  a  third  person,  or  even  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  tape  recording  of 
a  meeting. 

CullllllCIlt  to  mIioiii? 

Lora  held  reporters  can  be 
forced  to  testify  only  when  they 
disclose  their  source  in  a  story 
and  are  explicit  that  the  com¬ 
ment  was  made  directly  to  them. 

Sullivan  had  written  that 
Scialli  made  the  comment  in  a 
telephone  interview  but  had  not 
said  who  conducted  it. 

Lora  said  it  could  not  be  “as¬ 
sumed”  the  statement  by  Scialli 
was  made  directly  to  Sullivan. 

Lawrence  P.  Brady,  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  had  argued  that  grant¬ 
ing  immunity  to  Sullivan  would 
violate  rules  of  evidence.  He  said 
all  witnesses  to  a  crime  or  of¬ 
fense  of  a  law  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  testify. 

“I  don’t  have  an  ordinary  wit¬ 
ness,”  Judge  Lora  replied,  “he 
has  a  newspaperman’s  privi¬ 
lege.” 

Granting  the  privilege  is  nec- 
essarj'  when  a  greater  public 
interest  is  served,  he  noted. 

• 

Local  business  group 
buys  weekly  in  Tacoma 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  newly  formed  corporation, 
Wes-Con  Publishing  Co.,  has 
purchased  the  Northwest  Jour¬ 
nal  Reporter,  a  weekly  distrib¬ 
uted  mainly  in  the  Hilltop  area 
of  Tacoma.  It  formerly  was 
owned  by  Jo-Ann  Publishing  Co. 

The  president  of  Wes-Con  is 
Melvin  Conerly,  who  heads  the 
economic  development  office  of 
the  Tacoma  Urban  League  and 
is  co-chairman  of  the  Council 
for  Minority  Business  Enter¬ 
prise.  Charles  Walker,  owner  of 
Chuck’s  Enco  Stations;  and  O. 
A.  Wesley,  former  editor  of  the 
publication,  are  other  officers  of 
the  company. 

• 

Dunn  buys  another 

James  Dunn,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Maysville  (Okla.) 
News,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Anthony  (Kans.) 
Republican  which  has  been 
owmed  by  B.  E.  Jacobson.  The 
Maysville  paper  was  sold  by 
Dunn,  in  December,  to  Gary 
Gorshing  of  Bessie,  Okla.  It  is 
an  offset-printed  newspaper 
which  Dunn  owned  five  years. 
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Juicy  topics  on  toast 
at  the  breakfast  table 


By  David  Morri8on 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Claude  Calhoun  Duncan  III 
has  been  anxious  about  many 
things  in  his  life:  that  Latin 
would  prevent  his  high  school 
graduation;  that  his  asthma 
would  not  keep  him  out  of  the 
draft,  and  that  he  would  not 
l)ecome  one  of  the  youngest 
daily  columnists  in  the  Uniteil 
States. 

As  of  January  9,  however, 
the  first  day  that  his  “People 
and  Things”  appeared  in  the 
BirmiugUam  Post  Herald, 
none  of  Duncan’s  fears  had 
been  realized. 

With  a  title  that  leaves  sub¬ 
ject  matter  almost  wide  open 
and  the  front  page  space  that 
Post  Herald  editors  have  made 
Duncan  responsible  for,  there’s 
no  telling  what  the  24-year-old 
columnist  will  lay  on  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  breakfast  tables. 

The  Claude  Duncan  byline 
and  the  photograph  that  his 
mother  “just  can’t  stand”  al¬ 
ready  has  appeared  above  some 
brow-raising  material. 

line  drawn 

One  column  reproduced  a 
friendly  chat  with  a  state  sen¬ 
ator  who  had  been  Iwunced 
from  the  legislature  on  a  brib¬ 
ery  charge.  Another  came 
from  a  series  of  late-night  list¬ 
ening  sessions  with  aging 
Negro  comic  Stepin  Fetchit 
who  now  sets  up  his  own  lights 
and  sound  equipment  before  his 
race-oriented  monologues. 

“One  piece  was  about  the 
highest  paid  prostitute  in 
Birmingham,”  Duncan  said. 
“But  the  editors  felt  that’s  one 
that  should  wait  until  I’m  more 
fiimly  entrenched.” 

The  regular  Duncan  column, 
however,  is  not  so  iconoclastic 
as  it  may  seem.  The  writer 
strives  to  arouse  in  his  audience 
what  the  reader  might  himself 
wonder  about  if  prompted  by 
nostalgia  or  good  old-fashioned 
curiosity. 

With  Duncan  as  the  catalyst, 
“People  and  Things”  tells 
Birmingham  about  itself.  It  is 
something  the  young  writer  en¬ 
joys  doing. 

Kdited  lively  <‘liur«'h  paper 

A  quai'ter  of  a  century  ago, 
Duncan  was  born  in  Center 
Point,  just  beyond  the  city 
limits,  a  sleepy  suburb  recently 
waking  to  a  vast  influx  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  business. 


There  at  14  Duncan  edited  a 
monthly,  youth-oriented  maga- 
Izine,  “The  Livewire”,  at  Center 
*  Point  Baptist  Church. 

'  Mrs.  Terrell  M.  Nelson,  the 
paper’s  adult  sponsor,  said  “The 
Livewire”  Duncan  put  out  be¬ 
came  such  popular  reading  ma¬ 
terial  during  church  services 
that  she  had  to  threaten  to  cur¬ 
tail  weekend  distribution. 

“I’ve  never  seen  a  person  put 
so  much  of  his  energy  and  per¬ 
sonality  into  anything,”  she 
said.  “He  made  the  paper  fun 
to  read  and  the  kids  loved  it.” 

While  classmates  collected 
Elvis  Presley  records  and  read 
fan  magazines,  Duncan  amassed 
complete  sets  of  Life,  Collier’s 
and  several  full  volumes  of  the 
old  Birmingham  Age  Herald. 

From  the  old  papers,  he  drew 
the  idea  for  his  first  column. 

The  Apollo  12  astronauts  were 
visiting  Birmingham  and  the 
city  had  prepared  a  hero’s  wel¬ 
come.  Duncan  reminisced  about 
the  last  hero  the  city  had  wel¬ 
comed  —  Charles  Lindbergh  in 
1929. 

Long  hair 

He  also  wrote  about  some  of 
the  places  in  the  city  he  would 
like  to  take  the  three  heroes,  a 
Breslinesque  side  of  Birming¬ 
ham  that  even  the  residents 
won’t  believe:  Jimmy’s  hot  dog 
.stand  on  Third  Avenue,  where 
you  can  get  the  best  food  in 
town,  and  a  beer  joint  on  the 
south  side  where  patrons  clear 
their  own  tables  by  raking 
empties  into  the  floor. 

“I  really  love  the  city,”  Dun¬ 
can  remarked.  “I  don’t  see  how 
I  can  ever  think  of  leaving. 
Every  day  I  walk  around  town 
and  am  amazed  by  how  much 
Birmingham  has  grown  and 
how  much  the  people  have  pro¬ 
gressed.” 

The  first  time  he  left  Birm¬ 
ingham  was  for  college  in  Mon- 
tevallo,  just  30  miles  south. 
There,  at  .41abama  College,  he 
started  letting  his  hair  grow 
long  and  wrote  a  “strictly  po¬ 
litical”  column  for  the  student 
newspaper. 

“School  got  to  be  a  drag  so  I 
split  for  D.C.,”  Duncan  said. 
'There  he  worked  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  where  he  “learned 
more  about  journalism  at  the 
ground  floor  level  than  I  could 
have  as  ace  reporter  on  camp¬ 
us.” 

Duncan  did  try  the  university 
scene  twice  more,  both  times  at 


Baylor  in  Waco,  Tex.  His  first 
stay  was  for  two  semesters; 
the  second  lasted  about  10  days 
before  he  returned  to  the  Post 
Herald  newsroom. 

Duncan  joined  the  Scripps- 
Howard-owned  newspaper  in 
1968,  right  after  he  freelanced 
at  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Miami.  After  a 
couple  of  months  on  general  as¬ 
signments  in  Bii-mingham,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Capital 
Bureau  in  Montgomery. 

At  slate  capilol 

He  stayed  through  the  elec¬ 
tion  year,  the  toughest  reorg¬ 
anization  of  the  state  executive 
branch  in  history  and  two  fili¬ 
bustering  sessions  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature,  a  harrowing 
experience  for  any  reporter. 

“After  the  adjournment,” 
Duncan  said  glibly,  “I  thought 
I’d  rest  my  brain  by  going  back 
to  Baylor  to  finish  my  educa¬ 
tion.  But  about  the  only  thing 
I  accomplished  was  cheating 
myself  out  of  my  vacation.” 

Ever  so  often  the  columnist 
returns  to  Montgomery  to  get 
some  column  ideas.  He  is  on  a 
first  name  basis  with  people 
on  the  governor’s  staff  to  se¬ 
curity  guards  at  the  capital’s 
back  door. 

But  on  the  day  after  his  col¬ 
umn  began,  Duncan  found  his 
gallery  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  from  Secretary  of  State 
Mable  Amos  to  the  bartender  at 
the  Midtown  Holiday  Inn,  more 
excited  than  usual.  .All  wanted 
to  see  how  Governor  Albert 
Brewer  reacted  to  the  column 
Duncan  had  written  about  him. 

In  a  year  when  Brewer  must 
face  a  tough  re-election  fight, 
against  former  governor  George 
C.  Wallace,  Duncan  wrote 
about  one  of  Brewer’s  less  po¬ 
litical  problems  —  dandruff. 

People  like  human  side 

Brewer  walked  into  his  outer 
office,  saw  Duncan  and  took  a 
curious  look  and  exaggerated 
swipe  across  the  gubernatorial 
shoulder. 

“People  like  to  read  about  the 
human  side  of  politicians,” 
Duncan  quipped.  “He’ll  thank 
me  when  the  returns  come  in.” 

Later,  at  Wallace’s  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters,  the  1968 
Presidential  contender  teased 
Duncan  and  playfully  tugged 
at  the  columnist’s  longer-than- 
usual  hair. 

“Now  you’ll  probably  go  back 
to  Birmingham  and  write  about 
my  dandruff,”  Wallace  said. 

“Now,  governor,”  Duncan  de¬ 
fended,  “you  know  the  only 
thing  I  ever  said  about  your 
hair  was  that  you  use  too  much 
grease  on  it.” 

Wallace  at  first  was  taken 
aback  but  explained  that  the 
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slicked-down  hair  was  due  to 
a  visit  to  the  barber  that  day. 

“Dig  it,”  snapped  Duncan. 
“That’s  why  I  quit  going  to 
’em.” 

David  Morrison  has  known 
Claude  Duncan  since  they  were 
both  12;  for  a  time  they  were 
Journalism  classmates  at  Bay¬ 
lor  University.  Morrison  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Alabama 
Journal  before  he  was  drafted. 
He  plans  to  work  for  a  mast¬ 
er’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley; 
while  there  he  will  be  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Concord  Daily  Trans¬ 
cript. 

• 

Ban  on  publicity 
for  X  films  will 
figure  in  lawsuit 

The  refusal  by  some  newspa¬ 
pers  to  publicize  X-rated  movies 
figures  in  a  lawsuit  which  a  pro¬ 
ducer  is  bringing  against  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

Joseph  Strick,  producer,  di¬ 
rector  and  co-adaptor  of  “Tropic 
of  Cancer”  (a  screen  version  of 
the  Henry  Miller  book),  charges 
in  a  complaint  filed  in  Federal 
Court  that  the  association’s  rat¬ 
ing  system  violates  laws  against 
the  restraint  of  trade. 

Wants  no  ratin;; 

“Tropic,  of  Cancer”  was  put 
on  the  X  list  by  the  MPPA  and 
Strick  wants  it  removed  and  left 
unrated  because  many  exhibitors 
desist  from  showing  it  if  ads 
indicate  that  children  under  16 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  thea¬ 
tre. 

“Many  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  television  stations,” 
Strick  said,  “will  not  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  of  X-rated  movies.” 
He  said  he  was  hopeful  the  suit 
would  result  in  abolition  of  the 
entire  system  of  classification. 
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If  it’s  about  China 
they  rely  on  Ching 


By  David  Resnik 

One  of  the  winners  of  a  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Merit  Award  recently 
at  the  New  York  Times  was 
Frank  Ching,  a  copy  editor  on 
the  foreign  news  desk,  who  was 
cited  for  his  alertness  and  ex¬ 
pertise  in  his  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion — China — by  wTiting  a  re¬ 
vealing  “behind  the  scenes” 
news  story  which  was  published 
wdth  an  AP  dispatch  from  Rome 
that  began: 

“The  man  in  the  painting 
wore  a  tunic  and  looked  like 
a  priest.  So  Vatican  officials 
hung  it  a  few  yards  from  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the 
V’atican’s  press  room.  But  it 
turned  out  to<lay  that  it  was  not 
a  priest  at  all.  It  was  Mao  Tse- 
tung  as  a  youth. 

“  ‘What  can  I  say’?  Msgr. 
Fausto  Vallainc,  the  Vatican 
press  spokesman,  asked.  ‘The 
painting  was  sent  to  us  as  a 
gift.  We  hung  it  up.  That’s  all.’ 
Although  chagrined,  church  of¬ 
ficials  .said  that  the  painting 
would  not  be  taken  down.  But 
the  V’atican  denied  permission 
to  photograph  the  painting.” 

The  AP  story  described  the 
oil  painting  and  traced  it  to  an 
Italian  artist  who  had  copied  it 
from  a  picture  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
carrying  an  umbrella,  in  an 
Italian  Catholic  magazine.  From 
the  description,  Frank  Ching 
recognized  it  as  a  reproduction 
of  a  propaganda  picture  entitled 
“Chairman  Mao  goes  to  Anyu- 
an,”  painted  by  a  youthful  Red 
Guard,  which  had  been  w’idely 
circulated  in  China.  He  recalled 
that  it  was  published  in  a  Pe¬ 
king  magazine  he  had  saved.  He 
w’ent  home  and  got  it.  The  Times 
used  the  picture  for  three  col¬ 
umns  to  illustrate  his  exclusive 
story  on  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  propaganda  picture. 

('jime  here  on  .•^'holarship 

Frank  Ching,  29,  came  to  the 
United  Stales  from  Hong  Kong 
in  1960  on  a  scholarship  to 
Fordham  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  a  B.A. 
in  English  in  1964.  At  New 
York  University’s  graduate 
school  his  credits  were  close  to 
straight  A’s  and  the  thesis  for 
his  master’s  degree  traced  the 
Confucian  strain  in  Maoism. 
Ching’s  father,  now  deceased, 
was  the  first  person  licensed  as 
a  lawyer  by  the  Chinese  Repub¬ 
lic  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  in  1912. 


iS  also  excellent  at  the  bridge 
table,  but  he  does  not  engage  in 
the  game  very  much  since  he 
gave  up  the  bachelor  life.  His 
wife,  Grace  Ching,  is  an  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  at  the  Kallir 
Philips  Ross  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  Both  Ching  and  his  w'ife 
are  active  in  helping  the 
Chinese  Youth  Council  deal  with 
Chinatown’s  newest  problem, 
the  lieginning  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  among  some  of  the 


AP  expands 
stock  market 
information 


Detailed  information  which 
can  give  investors  a  closer  look 
at  stock  markets  is  being  made 
available  by  computers  and  sent 


young  immigrants  from  Hong  to  subscribers  of  the  Associated 
Kong  to  Chinatown, 


Frank  Ching 

While  an  undergraduate  at 
Fordham,  Ching  came  to  the 
Times  as  a  news  clerk  in  1963 
and  later  worked  as  an  editor  on 
the  reser\'e  news  desk,  editing 
in  a  language  that  was  not  his 
native  tongue.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  foreign  news  desk  three 
years  ago  under  the  area  spe¬ 
cialization  program  introduced 
by  Seymour  Topping,  foreign 
editor. 

Ching  provides  guidance  on 
Chinese  matters  to  other  editors 
on  the  Times  and  to  news  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  field.  One  fel¬ 
low  editor  w’ill  not  soon  forget 
the  night  when  Ching  noticed 
that  a  story  from  Hong  Kong 
referred  to  the  Mongols  as  the 
“overwhelming  majority”  of  the 
population  of  Inner  Mongolia. 
Another  editor  had  handled  the 
storj*.  The  Mongols,  Ching  main¬ 
tained,  are  a  minority  in  Inner 
Mongolia,  outnumbered  5  to  1 
by  Chinese  settlers.  A  phone  call 
to  the  Hong  Kong  stringer  con¬ 
firmed  this  view. 

riler  and  connoisseur 

His  colleagues  say  that  Ching 
is  bright,  a  fast  worker,  and 
unendingly  painstaking,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  unusually  knowl¬ 
edgeable  on  the  subject  of  China. 

He  has  done  considerable 
writing  the  past  few  years, 
apart  from  his  chores  on  the 
news  desk,  some  in  New  York 
and  some  on  a  trip  to  Taiw-an 
two  years  ago.  He  is  consulting 
editor  of  Atlas  magazine  and 
has  contributed  articles  on  the 
Chinese-Soviet  Dispute  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  and  on 
the  Chinese-Soviet  Border  Dis¬ 
pute  to  the  New  York  Times 
Encyclopedia. 

His  fellow'  editors  at  the 
Times  follow'  his  judgment  on 
Chinese  cuisine  w'hen  they  ac¬ 
company  him  to  restaurants.  He 


Students  Hill  examine 
Journalism  in  Europe 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Some  25  to  30  U.S.  college 
students,  concerned  over  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  news  media  in  this 
country,  will  spend  six  weeks 
in  Yugoslavia  this  summer  com¬ 
paring  fi*ee  w'orld.  Communist 
and  other  methods  of  news 
handling  as  part  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  seminar  in  comparative 
journalism. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  School  of  .Joui'nalism  and 
the  Office  of  Overseas  Study, 
Michigan  State  University.  It 
w'ill  bring  together  U.S.  stu¬ 
dents  and  government  rejire- 
sentatives,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  editors  and  specialists  from 
such  countries  as  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China, 
France,  Denmark  and  the  U.S. 

Stanley  E.  Smith,  seminar  di¬ 
rector  and  associate  professor 
of  Journalism  at  Michigan 
State,  said  two  concurrent  six- 
w'eek  courses  are  being  offered. 
The  first  will  compare  the  vari¬ 
ous  press  systems  of  East  and 
West  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
The  second  w'ill  examine  appli¬ 
cations  of  various  press  models 
in  attempting  to  accomplish 
their  respective  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  goals.  Each  course 
carries  four  academic  credits. 

Cost  of  the  program  is  $870, 
which  includes  round-trip  trans¬ 
portation,  a  room  overlooking 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  meals,  tuition, 
and  tourist  and  beach  taxes. 

Interested  persons  should 
w'rite  to  Professor  Smith,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 

• 

Marketing  manager 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  has 
elected  Vincent  B.  Morrison  as 
vicepresident  and  marketing 
manager.  The  firm  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  designs  and  manufac¬ 
tures  electronic  photographic 
typesetting  systems. 


Press  stock  market  tabular  serv¬ 
ice. 

Irwin  Frank,  AP  director  of 
financial  services,  announced 
that  a  new  package  of  financial 
information,  most  of  it  never 
before  available  to  daily  new's- 
papers  or  to  newspapers  on  a 
w'eekly  basis,  began  moving  out 
to  AP  subscribers  March  2. 

Some  of  the  .sophisticated  in¬ 
formation  heretofore  was  avail¬ 
able  only  in  specialized  financial 
publications,  Frank  said. 

For  the  first  time  the  AP  is 
making  available  detailed  spe¬ 
cial  reports  on  market  activity 
at  noon.  This  includes:  most  ac¬ 
tive  stocks  as  of  noon  daily; 
high  and  low  stocks  by  name  as 
of  noon;  the  25  stocks  that  have 
gone  up  and  down  the  most  by 
pereentege,  on  the  New  York 
and  American  exchanges;  and 
48  industrial  groups  and  how' 
they  did  as  of  noon  daily. 

Daily  package 

The  daily  package  to  1  )ata- 
speed  subscribers  at  the  close  of 
each  day  will  include  such  vital 
information  as: 

1.  The  25  stocks  that  have 
gone  up  the  mo.st  by  per  cent  on 
the  New'  York  Stock  Exchange. 

2.  The  25  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  issues  that  have  gone 
down  the  most  by  per  cent. 

3.  The  25  stocks  that  have 
gone  up  the  most  and  down  the 
most  by  per  cent  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange. 

4.  The  25  stocks  that  have 
gone  up  the  most  and  down  the 
most  by  per  cent  on  the  Over- 
the-Counter  market’s  national 
list. 

5.  Dollar  volume  leaders  on 
the  New  York  and  American  ex¬ 
changes. 

6.  A  list  of  48  indu.strial 
groups  and  how  they  did  for  the 
day. 

7.  Detailed  information  on  the 
48  industrial  groups,  showing 
the  name  of  the  group,  the  com¬ 
panies  that  comprise  it,  how 
each  company  did  and  the  net 
change  for  the  group. 

Some  of  the  items  in  the 
package  are  weekly  figures, 
w'hich  move  Friday  nights  for 
w'eekend  editions. 
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Aerial  photos 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


ni.p.h.  to  20)  could  very  easily 
have  broken  his  neck.” 

But  Neil  provided  the  answer 
to  this  sticky  wicket.  In  the  brief 
instant  between  pulling  his  rip¬ 
cord  and  his  chute  deployment 
he  was  able  to  reach  up  and 
brace  both  his  head  and  camera 
for  the  impending  shock. 

Since  skydivers  need  their 
hands  free  to  maneuver  during 
freefall,  a  system  had  to  be  de¬ 
vised  to  trigger  the  camera. 
Using  foam  rubber,  a  snorkle 
mouthpiece,  twm  blobs  of  solder 
and  some  wire,  the  photographer 
and  the  skydiv'er  came  up  with 
a  mouth  activated  trigger  re¬ 
lease. 

Neil  accidentally  stuck  his 
tongue  between  the  contacts  only 
once,  “and  it  was  quite  a  shock,” 
he  later  told  Windle. 

In  three  dives  Neil  provided 
Windle  with  the  pictures  he 
needed  to  roundout  his  coverage 
of  ground  activities.  On  the  first 
dive  he  maneuvered  around  four 
other  divers  as  they  formed  a 
four  man  “star”  when  they  came 
together  and  joined  hands.  On 
the  second  dive  Neil  was  “base 
man”  and  the  other  divers  came 
to  him. 


for  1968  and  1970;  Rick  Fried¬ 
man,  managing  editor  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.;  Hal  Buell,  execu¬ 
tive  newsphoto  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Harold  Blumen- 
feld,  director  of  special  projects 
for  United  Press  International; 
Mrs.  Colleen  Dishon,  president 
of  Features  and  News,  Chicago; 
Chuck  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Geoi'ge 
Sweers,  director  of  news  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Barry  Edmonds,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Rich  Clarkson, 
director  of  photography  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Dick  Sroda,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  The  Paper,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wise. 

The  program  is  designed  to  be 
of  interest  to  those  involved  in 
decisions  regarding  photo  as¬ 
signments,  photo  selection  and 
cropping,  sizing  layouts,  etc.  A 
registration  fee  of  $50  will  in¬ 
clude  Friday  and  Saturday  lun¬ 
cheons. 

The  conference  is  directed  by 
Chuck  Scott,  head  of  the  Ohio 
University  photojournalism  pro¬ 
gram  and  former  graphics  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Chicago  Dailg 
News  and  the  picture  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

• 


‘Star’  proiuoler 

“The  story  doesn’t  end  with 
the  single  picture  page  either,” 
says  Windle.  “After  making 
prints  of  the  aerial  shots  we 
talked  the  Union  into  trying  for 
a  color  shot  of  the  skydivers 
forming  a  ‘star’  for  later  use  in 
promoting  an  upcoming  national 
skydiving  meet  to  be  held  in  San 
Diego.” 

.■Vlthough  mounting  motorized 
cameras  is  as  old  as  motorized 
cameras  themselves  it  hasn’t  de¬ 
terred  Windle  in  his  search  for 
different  photographs.  “Chances 
are  we’ll  continue  using  the  old 
l)roven  tricks,”  he  says  in  end¬ 
ing,  “since  they’re  constantly 
proving  to  be  effective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  elusive  new  angle  on 
a  tired  old  subject.” 

♦  ♦  « 

Picture  seminar 

Newspaper  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  news  service  execu¬ 
tives  will  lead  discussions  at  the 
Newsphoto  Conference  for  Edi¬ 
tors  on  the  University  of  Ohio 
campus  April  2-4. 

The  conference  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  the 
Ohio  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Speakers  will  include :  Gary 
Settle,  staff  photographer  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Photographer  of  the  Year 


New  wetltliiig  news 
rule;  $4  per  photo 

Salt  Lake  City 
Wedding  announcements  have 
created  a  problem  for  the  Des¬ 
eret  News.  But  the  News  has 
come  up  with  a  solution. 

“Persons  desiring  publication 
of  wedding  stories  and  pictures 
must  contact  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  wedding,”  the  policy 
statement  of  the  News  reads. 
“There  is  a  $4  charge  for  each 
picture.  Pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  made  available  to 
the  department  so  that  they 
may  be  printed  within  two  pub¬ 
lishing  days  after  the  wedding,” 
the  statement  specified. 

No  guarantee  will  be  given  of 
publication  on  a  specified  date. 
Publication  date  will  be  decided 
by  the  Women’s  department  of 
the  News. 

• 

Sub  price  raiseil 

Appleton,  Wis. 
The  Post-Crescent  (evening  & 
Sunday)  has  increased  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  (6-day)  from  60 
to  70  cents.  Combination,  daily 
&  Sunday  price  from  75  cents 
to  85  cents.  Single  copy  price 
from  10  to  15  cents,  while  that 
of  the  Sunday  Post-Crescent  re¬ 
mains  at  30  cents  single  copy 
price. 
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Early  baseball  stars 
ill  a  ricb  autbology 

“The  Glory  of  Their  Times,” 
story  album  of  the  early  days  of 
baseball,  is  the  new  book  serial 
selection  of  the  Chicago  Trib- ; 
une-New  York  New's  Syndicate. ' 

Monologues  by  such  stars  as 
Rube  Marquard,  Stanley  Covel- 
eski,  Harry  Hooper,  Goose  Gos- 
lin.  Bill  Wambsganss  and  Willie 
Kamm  provide  on-the-scene  rec¬ 
ollections  of  Christy  Mathew- 
son.  Babe  Ruth,  John  McGraw, 
Lou  Gehrig  and  other  immortals. 
All  this  is  assembled  by  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Ritter,  who  traveled  j 
75,000  miles  to  put  together  this 
unique  anthology  which  has  been 
condensed  into  12  excerpts. 


Coluiiiu  for  farmers 

Washington 

Kenneth  Scheibel  has  started 
a  twice-a-month  column  entitled 
“Washington  Farm  Beat.”  He 
has  written  farm  news  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  the 
ir«/(  Street  Journal,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Farm  Journal, 
and  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

• 

Sorel  ill  Tbe  Louvre 

Ed  Sorel,  the  caricaturist 
whose  satiric  cartoon  commen¬ 
tary,  “Sorel’s  News  Service”  is 
distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  samples  of  his 
work  on  display  in  the  Louvre 
Museum  in  Paris.  His  art  is  part 
of  the  Push  Pin  Studios  exhibit, 
until  May  18,  in  the  Louvre’s 
“Museum  of  Decorative  Arts.” 

• 

9lb  Reuters  bureau 

Peter  Mosley,  former  chief  of 
the  London  bureau  of  Reuters 
General  News  Service,  has  been 
named  to  open  the  Houston  Bu¬ 
reau — the  ninth  Reuters’  bureau 
to  be  established  in  the  United 
States. 


“OF  MEN 
AND 

MISSILES” 

A  weekly  column  by  award 
winning  aerospace  writer 
Sue  Butler.  Syndicated  by 

DAYTONA  BEACH 
NEWS-JOURNAL  CORP. 
P.O.  BOX  431 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
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Penney-Mo ’s  hig~timers 
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Safety  Device  Proves  Unpopular 
For  Wringer  Washing  AAachines 
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Suhjat  \iirstrtg  Oh^xt  Hc.simmhtlitv 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  ('.unsultant,  C.upley  InU‘rnutiunal  (iorp. 


Here  are  the  f)ip-time  Penney-Missouri  winners, 
circulation  100,000  and  over. 

The  Miami  Herald,  Marie  Anderson,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  placed  first  and  won  $1,000. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Marjorie  Paxon, 
news  features  news  editor,  won  second  and  $.500. 

\eusdaij,  A1  Cohn,  features  editor,  won  third  and 
$250.  Newsday  won  last  year,  too. 

Well,  what’s  to  be  said?  These  are  newspapers 
with  ample  facilities  oriented  toward  general-interest 
features  instead  of  tea  and  crumpet  knitting-society 
notes. 

Miss  Anderson  wrote  that  she  has  an  open  section 
page  every  day  except  Saturday.  Helen  Coram  is  the 
Women’s  department  layout  and  production  director 
down  there. 

Miss  Paxon  doesn’t  get  such  a  break  on  wde-open 
pages.  The  Times  went  to  a  news  feature  section 
called  Day  last  Sept.  15  (monDay,  tuesDay  and  so 
on).  L  &  D  carried  a  piece  on  the  new  section  Nov. 


Several  points  about  Newsday  deserve  mention. 
The  rounded  box  with  the  slash  mark  is  eye-appeal¬ 
ing.  This  flag  de\’ice  has  been  copied  by  several  news¬ 
papers.  The  dateline  is  at  bottom  left  and  the  page 
designation  at  bottom  right.  Who  says  these  elements 
must  run  at  the  top  of  the  page? 

The  one-column  caption  is  flush  right,  ragged  on 
left,  beside  the  art  instead  of  beneath  it.  This  is  an¬ 
other  effective  magazine  device,  and  tabs  are  naturals 
for  magazine  treatment. 

By-line  is  flush  left,  jump  line  flush  right. 
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Strike  paper 
will  pay  staff 
part  of  wages 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Portland  Reporter,  strike- 
born  daily  newspaper  which  op¬ 
erated  as  a  weekly  for  one  year 
and  for  43  months  as  a  tabloid 
daily  before  going  into  involun¬ 
tary  bankruptcy  in  1964,  was 
written  at  a  final  meeting  of 
creditors  in  the  U.  S.  court¬ 
house  here  last  week. 

Assignment  of  remaining  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Poi’tland  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.,  parent  company 
of  the  Reporter,  by  Estes 
Snedecor,  referee  in  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  took  care  of  the  final  ac¬ 
count  balance  of  $71,682,  five 
and  one-half  years  after  the 
paper  ceased  publication. 

There  was  good  news  for  Re¬ 
porter  staffers  to  whom  back 
wages  were  due.  After  an  earli¬ 
er  announcement  that  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of  the  back 
pay  would  be  distributed,  Sned¬ 
ecor  asserted  that  the  priority 
wage  claims  would  be  paid  on 
a  100  percent  basis. 

The  amount  assigned  for  back 
wages  was  $34,612,  with  a 
number  of  former  editorial  and 
mechanical  staff  members  of  the 
Reporter  due  to  get  $600,  the 
maximum  allowable  under  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law  priority  claims. 

The  remainder  of  the  $7,682 
went  for  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  attorney's 
fees,  and  to  other  creditors  of 
the  defunct  paper. 

The  Reporter  began  as  a 

weekly  paper  in  February,  1960,  _ _ 

following  the  strike  of  crafts  dramatic 

and  editorial  union  members  of  c.— _  _ _  _ „ 

both  the  Oregonian  and  the  and  powers  of  observation  with 
Oregon  Journal  in  November,  giving  “the  report  of  a  com- 
1959.  One  year  later,  the  Re-  monplace  event  considerable  ex¬ 
porter,  staffed  almost  entirely  citement.” 

by  former  employes  of  the  Donald  W.  Diehl,  publisher  of 
other  two  papers,  became  a  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  pre¬ 
daily  and  continued  on  a  six-  sented  bronze  plaques  to  Pat- 
day  schedule  until  mid-Septem-  inkin  and  two  other  winners  at 
ber,  1964,  when  the  bankruptcy  the  CSPA  convention  at  the 


MODELS  pose  for  a  picture  in  front  of  the  Aiken  Standard's 
offset  press  after  a  fashion  show  staged  by  and  for  local  merchants. 


Chicago  student 

^  Patinkin  won  CSPA’s  1969 

AjVPA  prize  Feature  Story  Award  for  an  in- 
^  terview  with  cartoonist  Bill 

f  jm  Mauldin, 

lor  second  year  Charles  D.  Treleven,  associate 

editor  of  United  Feature  Syn- 
For  the  second  consecutive  dicate,  headed  the  committee  of 
year,  a  17-year-old  Chicago  professional  journalists  who  se- 
high  school  senior  won  feature  lected  the  award  winners, 
story  honors  in  the  10th  annual 
Journalism  and  Writing  Con-  • 

test  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  miMX 

Scholastic  Press  Association  and  joins  i'NllinA 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  m  promotion  post 
Ushers  Association. 

Mark  Patinkin  won  the  award 
for  Best  Feature  Story  1970 
with  an  hour-by-hour  account 
of  the  first  rehearsal  of  a  school 
production.  Judges 
credited  the  reporter’s  -writing 


Joseph  R.  Rowen  has  been  paper  which  changed  ownership 
named  as  vicepresident  and  less  than  two  years  ago. 
manager  of  the  sales  promotion  Local  merchants  were  told, 
division  of  the  National  Retail  “Our  space  is  your  space  as  far 
Merchants  Association.  ^  as  it  goes.”  20  merchants  par- 

Rowen,  who  has  had  his  own  ticipated  in  the  displays  which 
marketing  consultant  business  were  located  in  the  lobby  and 
in  New  York  for  the  past  two  also  in  the  advertising  depart- 
years,  was  national  advertising  ment. 
director  for  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

from  1946  to  1967.  ‘First’  for  cooperation 

While  associated  with  Grants, 

Rowen  al^serv^ed  as  vicechair-  merchants  had  worked 

T  I>!r^tors  a  promotional 

of  NRMA  s  sales  promotion  di-  yg^ture 

filing  brought  suspension  of  pub-  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  ^gwsna^r  '^ela5oliI?”i^mRt^  assembled  in  the 

lication.  York.  newspaper  relations  committee,  newsprint  was 

•  Other  winners  were:  •  used  as  a  runner  for  the 

rk  ,  rt  News  Story— Richard  Sellars,  »  .u  j*  •  •  “brides.”  There  was  no  admis- 

Uayton  to  Uaverman  rpf^  Tiger,  Central  High  SOlltnern  division  sion  charge.  Models  were  local 

G.  R.  (Gil)  Dayton  has  joined  School,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (Fac-  Compugraphic  Corporation,  girls, 
the  architectural  and  engineer-  ulty  advisor  Charles  Lance).  manufacturers  of  phototypeset-  The  advertising  department 

ing  firm  of  Daverman  Asso-  Sports  Story — Danny  Rosen,  ting  systems,  has  appointed  Wil"  sold,  a  12-page  tabloid  in  con- 

ciates  Inc.,  as  a  specialist  for  The  Declaration,  Thomas  Jeffer-  liam  S.  Miller  as  southern  divi-  nection  with  the  affair.  House 
the  graphic  arts.  He  formerly  son  High  School,  San  Antonio,  sion  manager  at  Atlanta.  Prior  ads  and  news  coverage  promoted 
was  vicepresident  of  Fincor  Inc.,  Texas.  (Faculty  advisor  Mrs.  to  joining  Compugraphic,  Miller  iL 

subsidiary  of  North  American  Arleen  T.  Draker) .  was  associated  with  Graphic  Best  of  all,  the  cost  was  nom- 

Rockwell  Corp.  The  Daverman  Editorial  —  Philip  Gelston,  Production  Corporation,  Pine  inal  .  .  .  approximately  $100, 

firm  is  designing  the  new  plant  The  Lancer,  Arlington  High  Bluff  (Commercial  and  the  Mer-  said  Publisher  Samuel  A.  Coth- 

for  the  Youngstown  Vindicator.  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  genthaler  Linotype  Company.  ran. 
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Low-priced  OCR  unit  aimed  at  newspapers 


By  ('rai^  TtunkiiiHoii 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  system  designed  specifically 
for  newspaper  and  printing  ap¬ 
plications  and  priced  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  $89,000,  was  pre¬ 
viewed  here  last  week  by  news- 
jiaper,  wire  service  and  research 
representatives. 

The  system  is  a  development 
of  the  CRM  Corp.,  with  financial 
investment  from  the  Pldladcl- 
})h  'm  Bidlethi,  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Washini/ton  Star,  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercurji  and  Sews, 

Represented  at  the  preview, 
in  addition  to  the  five  papers, 
were  the  Associated  Press,  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute,  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the 
irom'sfcc  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  OCR  unit  on  display  was 
what  its  developers  called  a 
“breadboard”  or  experimental 
model.  Prototype  and  production 
models  will  have  all  of  the  same 
capabilities  as  the  previewed 
model  with  some  exceptions. 

The  system  can  read  copy 
typed  on  normal  weight  and 
grade  paper,  one  font  at  a  time, 
and  in  upper  and  lower  case. 
It  can  recognize  special  editing 
marks  and  make  corrections  in¬ 
dicated  by  them. 

The  type  of  output  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  operator  and  can 
be  either  unjustified  paper  tape 
or  magnetic  tape.  The  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  fed  to  a  typesetting 
computer  or  to  a  cathode  ray 
tube  (CRT)  editing  device. 
Thus,  on-line  or  off-line  opera¬ 
tion  is  possible. 

The  system's  purpose 

The  system’s  purpose  is  to 
eliminate'  the  keypunch  process¬ 
ing  of  hard  copy  in  typesetting 
routine.  CRM  claims  that  if  its 
sy.stem  is  u.sed  full-time,  it  can 
do  the  work  of  12  to  1.5  tape- 
punch  operators. 

Hardware,  without  options,  in¬ 
cludes  a  mechanical  paper 
feeder,  an  optical  scanner,  a 
Digital  PDP-8-L  computer,  an 
ASR-3:i  Teletype  console  key¬ 
board  and  a  high  speed  Tele- 
type-Burpee  tape  punch. 

The  options  include  a  paper 
tape  reader  with  a  300  c.p.s. 
speed;  a  display  on  error  fea¬ 
ture;  additional  font  capability; 
mag  tape  output  (standard 
models  will  output  unjustified 
paper  tape) ;  and  other  output 
peripheral  devices. 

Basic  development  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  done  by  three  profes¬ 


sors  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology:  Dr.  Samuel 
Mason,  Dr.  William  Schreiber, 
and  Dr.  Donald  Troxel. 

Schreiber  and  Troxel  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  co-development  of 
the  Wirephoto  Computer,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  interfaced  European 
photos  with  Associated  Press 
photos  in  Ifififi.  (E&P,  Feb  10, 
1968).  The  concept  for  the  com¬ 
puter  came  from  Melvin  J.  Fen¬ 
nell,  then  coordinator  of  interna¬ 
tional  communications  for  the 
-AP  and  now  president  of  CRM. 

The  CRM  Corp.  (Character 
Recognition  Machine  Corp.) 
was  formed  specifically  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  OCR  system. 

Fen  Hell's  deiiioiist  ration 

In  a  demonstration  of  the 
system,  Fennell  began  with  the 
stack  paper  feeder,  one  of  the 
few  mechanical  devices  in  the 
system.  The  feeder  has  a  1  to 
20  page  capacity.  The  page 
width  accepted  by  the  feeder  iS 
the  .standard  8(4  inches.  The 
minimum  length  is  6  inches  and 
there  is  no  maximum.  In  other 
words,  continuous  paper  can  be 
used  in  the  feeder.  Standard 
typewriter  paper  works  well  and 
no  special  OCR  paper  is  re¬ 
quired. 

The  siieed  of  throughput 
varies  depending  on  the  lines  per 
inch  of  copy  and  the  type  of 
punch  used.  The  breadboard 
model  was  “punch-bound,” 
meaning  that  throughput  speed 
was  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  punch  (the  Burpee  was  not 
in  use).  In  the  demonstration  a 
speed  of  .500  words  per  minute 
w^as  achieved,  but  production 
models  will  reach  1,000  words 
per  minute  on  single-spaced 
copy  and  ToO  words  on  double¬ 
spaced  copy. 

The  adverti.sed  error  rate  is 
.03  to  .0.5  percent,  or  about  three 
to  five  errors  per  10,000  char¬ 
acters.  According  to  Fennell  .01 
percent  is  a  more  accurate  fig¬ 
ure. 

F.diling 

The  only  on-line  editing  func¬ 
tion  included  in  the  CRM  sys¬ 
tem  is  recognition  of  certain 
editing  marks — either  type¬ 
writer  or  hand  generated — that 
the  system  is  programmed  to 
recognize. 

A  line  of  characters  or  words 
requiring  correction  at  some 
point  is  indicated  by  the  editor 
through  his  typing  in  four  slash 
marks  just  below  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  line.  The  system 


reads  the  four  marks  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  read  the  line  until  it 
finds  the  area  of  correction,  in¬ 
dicated  by  two  more  editor- 
added  slash  marks. 

Where  an  insertion  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  editor  types  in  what 
is  to  be  added  between  the  two 
marks  just  below  the  insertion 
slot.  The  offending  character  or 
word  is  deleted  by  running  a 
pencil  or  pen  line  through  it. 
The  system  will  insert  the  cor¬ 
rection  and  withdraw  the  offend¬ 
ing  character  or  w'ord.  Deletions 
are  made  simply  with  the  use  of 
a  line  drawn  through  what  is 
to  be  taken  out. 

Although  no  on-line  CRT  edit¬ 
ing  is  included  in  the  CRM 
package,  Fennell  said  the  system 
will  interface  with  any  of  the 
.50  or  so  CRT  units  now  on  the 
market  or  under  development, 
for  editing  capability. 

CRM  says  its  system  can  re¬ 
cognize  one  font  at  a  time  and 
is  programmable  for  any  num¬ 
ber  of  fonts.  Currently  it  is 
programmed  to  read  IBM  Cour¬ 
ier  12  type,  and  this  will  prob- 

OPC  journaRsm 
winners  posted 

Awards  for  exceptional  and 
courageous  journalism  in  1969 
were  announced  this  week  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

The  winners  in  new'spaper 
categories  w’ere: 

Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Faas, 
both  of  the  AP,  for  the  story  of 
U.S.  soldiers  who  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  to  battle  in  Vietnam. 

Horst  Faas  for  Photos  From 
Abroad. 

Max  Frankel,  New  York 
Times,  for  Interpretation  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(iurUnm  award 

Paul  Conrad  Los  .Angeles 
Times,  for  Cartoons  on  Foreign 
.Affairs. 

William  K.  Tuohy,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Coverage  From 
the  Middle  East. 

John  M.  Gosho,  Washington 
Post,  Rejwrt  From  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Philip  W.  Whitcom,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Articles 
on  the  Economy  of  Fi-ance. 

An  unidentified  Czech  pho¬ 
tographer  was  awarded  the 
CAPA  Medal  for  pictures  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  his 
country  that  appeared  in  Look 
magazine. 


ably  be  progi-ammed  into  pro¬ 
duction  models,  Fennell  said. 
Where  editing  is  required,  in¬ 
sertions  and  slash  marks  must 
be  typed  in  the  same  font  as  the 
one  the  system  is  programmed 
to  read. 

Low  ro^l 

The  major  drawing  card  for 
the  CRM  system,  and  a  subject 
discussed  by  many  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  preview,  is  its  cost. 
At  $89,000  the  system  is  priced 
at  less  than  half  the  price  of 
other  OCR  devices  on  the  mai’- 
ket. 

Also,  the  system  is  available 
on  lease  at  less  than  $2,000  per 
month.  This  is  less,  the  company 
said,  than  the  cost  of  three  TTS 
operators. 

Currently  the  delivery  time  on 
the  system  is  four  to  six  months. 
It  will  be  on  display  in  a  movie 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  June 
in  New  Orleans  and  will  also  be 
working  on-line  in  June  at  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 
where  it  can  be  viewed. 


ViOrlh  Biii^haiii  Prize 
is>  awarded  to  Hersh 

Washington 
The  Worth  Bingham  Prize  of 
$1,000  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing  in  1969  has  been  awarded 
to  Seymour  M.  Hersh,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  for  his  stories  that 
disclosed  the  alleged  massacre 
at  Mylai  two  years  ago.  The 
articles  were  distributed  by 
Dispatch  New's  Service, 

Judges  for  the  award  were: 
Ben  Bagdikian,  national  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post ;  Charles 
B.  Seib  Jr,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star;  and  Tom 
Wicker,  as.sociate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

• 

IJPI  assigns  Kenny 
to  South  America 

Buenos  Aires 
Appointment  of  Matthew  T. 
Kenny  as  executiv'e  assistant  to 
William  H.  McCall,  United 
Press  International  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  for 
South  America,  was  announced 
here. 

McCall  said  that  Kenny’s 
duties  will  include  supervision 
of  the  UPI  new’S  reports  from 
South  America.  Kenny,  47, 
moves  to  Buenos  Aires  from 
Miami,  where  since  1962  he  has 
directed  UPI’s  Cuban  radio 
listening  post. 
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Press  club  election 
controversy  heats  up 


A  slate  of  independent  candi¬ 
dates  headed  by  Will  Oursler, 
commentator,  author  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  is  attempting  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America  from  the 
group  that  has  directed  its  op¬ 
erations  the  past  three  years. 

Oursler  says  that  unless  there 
is  a  change  in  the  elected  offi¬ 
cials — and  a  quick  change  in  the 
club  management — there  will 
shortly  be  no  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America. 

“We  are  in  the  most  critical 
moment  in  our  history,”  he  told 
an  E&P  reporter.  Membership 
is  down — a  loss  of  some  500  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  The  club 
owes  about  $250,000  and  faces 
eviction,  according  to  Oursler. 

“Obviously,  we’ve  got  to  do 
something  we  haven’t  been  do¬ 
ing,”  Oursler  said. 

He  has  pi-omised  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  31-year-old  club  that 
if  elected  he  will  make  changes 
that  will  bring  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Roger  Tatarian, 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  others  who  recently 
resigned  back  into  the  club.  “I 
promise  a  professional  club  for 
l)rofessionals,”  he  said. 

Vi  ill  Sparks  for  president 

Opposing  Oursler  for  presi¬ 
dent  on  the  “official”  slate 
is  Will  Sparks,  former  special 
White  House  assistant  at  the 
White  House  during  the  John¬ 
son  Administration.  A  meml)er 
of  the  club  since  1958,  Sparks 
was  nominated,  according  to 
Burnet  Hershey,  chairman  of 
the  “official”  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  “because  we  felt  he 
could  bring  an  outside,  non¬ 
abrasive  influence  into  the  club.” 

Hershey  said  that  Sparks  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  since 
joining  the  club  and  therefore 
was  not  identifled  with  any  of 
the  factions  that  divide  it. 

“Outside  people  with  financial 
backgrounds  like  Sparks — ^fi¬ 
nance  is  his  field — are  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  need  to  run  this  club,” 
Hershey  said.  “They  have  the 
financial  knowledge  that  can  lift 
us  out  of  our  present  difficul¬ 
ties.” 

He  added  that  Sparks,  now 
editor  of  a  financial  newsletter, 
“was  always  on  call  when  he  was 
in  Washington,  ready  to  help  the 
club  in  any  w’ay.”  Sparks  had 
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created  the  impression,  Hershey 
said,  “of  a  quiet  man  with  plenty 
on  the  ball.” 

The  three  vicepresidential 
candidates  on  the  “official” 
ticket  are  A1  Jackson  and  How¬ 
ard  Kany,  both  of  CBS,  and 
Harry  Gellerman  of  Bache  & 
Co.,  the  stockbrokers. 

Oursler  said  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  revising  the  club’s  con¬ 
stitution  so  that  working,  pro¬ 
fessional  reporters  can  be  taken 
in  as  active  members  without 
having  lived  two  years  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

His  platform,  he  said,  is  fiscal 
solvency  and  honesty  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  publication,  the  Overseas 
Press  Bulletin. 

“The  Bulletin  is  important,” 
Oursler  said,  “because  it  is  the 
only  way  the  voting  membership 
scattered  around  the  world  can 
keep  up  with  what  is  going  on 
at  the  club.  As  of  now,  nobody 
believes  anything  they  see  in  it.” 

Oursler  said  he  would  make 
the  Bulletin  factual  and  “pro¬ 
fessional.” 

“I’m  going  to  have  it  edited 
and  written  by  competent  jour¬ 
nalists,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to 
get  back  to  having  the  books 
audited  every  month  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  in  the  Bulletin. 
I’ll  try  to  make  the  club  a  place 
where  a  newsman  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  can  bring  his  friends  when 
in  New  York.  There’s  no  reason 
why  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
New  York  can’t  be  run  on  the 
same  high  standards  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  W’ashing- 
ton.” 

Building  for  sale 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  Oursler  called 
attention  to  an  ad  that  ran 
Sunday,  March  15,  in  the  real 
estate  section  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  offered  the  11- 
story  building  at  54  West  40th 
Street,  occupied  by  OPC  for 
sale. 

“It’s  later  than  a  lot  of  us 
think,”  Oursler  said. 

Lawrence  Horowitz  of  James 
Felt  &  Co.,  real  estate  brokers 
who  placed  the  ad,  said  he  was 
promised  possession  within  six 
months  by  the  Correspondents 
Fund,  the  foundation  created  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  that 
has  title  to  the  property.  The 
club  owes  rent  to  the  fund.  The 
latter  went  to  court  a  year  ago 
to  have  the  club  evicted.  A  com¬ 
promise  agreement  was  worked 
out,  involving  the  sale  of  the 
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property. 

Horowitz  said  he  received 
“about  100”  calls  relating  to  the 
property. 

James  H.  Sheldon,  the  club’s 
ti-easurer  and  a  member  of  the 
team  of  officers  headed  by  Hal 
Lehrman  as  president,  said  there 
was  “nothing  new”  in  this. 

“It’s  simply  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Correspondents 
Fund,”  he  said.  “They  agreed 
to  permit  us  to  stay  on  while  we 
and  they  looked  for  a  buyer.  We 
haven’t  found  a  buyer  but  would 
like  to  find  one.  We  want  to  get 
out  of  this  building,  which  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  membership, 
we  believe.  Hal  Lehrman  was  re¬ 
elected  on  a  promise  to  find  a 
new  home.” 

‘Liicl  »»f  ilie  club'  .seen 

Oursler  believes  that  a  new 
home  would  not  begin  to  solve 
the  club’s  problems.  He  is  afraid, 
he  said,  that  if  the  club  becomes 
homeless  with  the  membership 
divided  and  angry,  “it  will  be 
the  end  of  the  club.” 

Leonard  Saffir,  candidate  for 
treasurer  on  the  Oursler  ticket, 
said  the  ad  in  the  Times  was 
typical  of  the  “secrecy”  that  pre¬ 
vails  at  the  club. 

“Nobody  knew  anything  about 
this  ad,”  he  said,  “until  they  saw 
it  in  the  Times.  My  telephone 
started  ringing:  people  calling 
up  to  find  out  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Here  they  were,  dues- 
paying  members:  they  open  the 
paper  and  .see  their  club  is  being 
sold.” 

But  whether  the  club  moves 
or  not,  “it’s  got  to  have  sound 
financial  management,”  Saffir 
said. 

For  15  years  a  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  INS  before  it 
merged  with  the  UPI,  Saffir  is 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
City  Investment  Company  of 
New  York,  and  believes  he  has 
the  financial  know-how  to  help 
the  club. 

Other  candidates  on  the  Ours¬ 
ler  ticket  for  the  May  30  elec¬ 
tion  include:  Joseph  C.  Peters,  a 
former  Y ugoslavian  correspon¬ 
dent  for  McGraw-Hill,  and  Mad¬ 
eline  P.  Ross,  a  free-lance 
writer,  both  for  vicepresident 
(the  club  elects  three  such  of¬ 
ficers)  ;  and  Mrs.  Anita  Diamant 
Berke,  author  and  literary  agent, 
for  secretary. 

Candidates  for  the  board  of 
governors  include  Marguerite 
Cartwright,  Ralph  H.  Major  Jr, 
Ralph  Schulz,  Harry  Welker  and 
James  Wessel. 

^  hole  isisue  'killed' 

Saffir  cited  a  current  “mys¬ 
tery”  creating  talk  at  the  club. 
It  involves  the  “election  special” 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  he  said. 


“It’s  been  killed.”  Saffir  said. 
“It  was  all  set  up,  copy  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  printer  got  orders  to 
kill  it.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Be¬ 
cause,  on  the  front  page,  was  a 
story  about  10  petition  candi¬ 
dates  being  the  largest  slate  ever 
offered  against  official  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  history  of  the  club. 
The  Lehrman  people  didn’t  want 
this  to  get  out.  The  Bulletin  is 
the  main  voting  contact  voting 
members  around  the  world  have 
with  the  club,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  learning  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on — that  there  is  an  election 
going  on — the  whole  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  has  been  killed.” 

Sparks  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  this. 

“I’ll  promi.se  you  one  thing,” 
he  said.  “If  elected.  I’ll  have  a 
free  and  factual  Bulletin,  open 
to  all.  I  know  nothing  about 
these  charges,  and  am  not  in¬ 
volved  in  them. 

“The  planks  in  my  platform 
are  to  put  this  club  on  a  paying 
basis  so  we  can  whittle  down  the 
$250,000  debt.  Then  we  can  as¬ 
sure  ourselves  of  a  permanent 
home.  But  while  we  are  doing 
this,  the  membership  will  be 
kept  informed  by  the  Bulletin. 

I  plan  to  make  it  into  a  weekly 
publication.”  ■ 

• 

Ben  Morris  lo  join 
publishing  eoinpany 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ben  R.  Morris  will  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
State-Record  Company  on  June 
1.  His  election  to  the  post  by 
the  board  of  directors  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  his  father-in-law’, 
.4mbrose  G.  Hampton,  president 
of  the  company. 

Morris  has  been  a  director  of 
the  State  Record  Company  since 
1968  and  also  vicepresident  of 
the  State  Printing  Company, 
an  affiliate.  He  is  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  Aldrich  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  Greenwood,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  textile  machinery. 

The  State-Record  Company 
publishes  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record  here  and  the 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daihi  Herald. 


Political  editor 

Salt  Lake  City 
Dexter  C.  Ellis  has  been 
named  political  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News.  He  succeeds  M. 
DeMar  Teuscher,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  with  Rep.  Laurence  P. 
J.  Burton,  R-Utah.  Ellis  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Deseret  News  for  11  years  and 
assistant  political  editor  for 
eight  years. 
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Suburb  newspapers 
face  many  changes 


Chicago 

Many  suburban  newspapers 
no  longer  have  an  automatic 
guarantee  of  growth  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  a  suburb  and 
oi)en  for  business,  Paul  Hirt, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi- 
OKjo  Sun-Times  and  lUiily  Xews, 
told  the  Suburban  Press  Foun¬ 
dation  here  last  week. 

Further  growth  will  require 
regular  and  searching  self  ex¬ 
amination  —  continuing  review 
of  the  kind,  quality  and  utility 
of  the  service  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  offer  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  Such  services  must  be  up¬ 
graded  where  indicated,  and 
they  must  be  promoted,  Hirt 
said. 

describing  “real”  promotion, 
Hirt  said : 

“Real  promotion  is  the  serious 
business  of  isolating,  magnify¬ 
ing,  dramatizing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  the  real  Aalues  that  make 
the  paper  worthy  of  reader  at¬ 
tention  and  advertising  dollars.” 

Radicals  a  faclitr 

Turning  discussion  of  ])res- 
ent-day  radicalism,  Hirt  said: 

“There  is  plenty  you  can  do  to 
pre.sent  moi-e  rational  alterna¬ 
tives  than  those  embraced  by  the 
radical  fringe.  Many  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  newspajjers,  such  as 
tho.se  I  repre.sent,  are  deep  in 
the  presentation  of  both  sides  of 
today’s  major  social  issues.  You 
also  are  in  a  key  position  to 
l)resent  social  issues  effectively 
since  so  many  of  today’s  alien¬ 
ated  young  j)eople  come  from  the 
suburbs. 

“Even  though  the  attitudes  of 
many  are  set,  another  genera¬ 
tion  is  just  behind  them.  You 
have  an  apparatus  that  reaches 
them  and  their  parents.  You 
penetrate  their  homes.  You  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  local  press  is  listening 
and  is  concerned  that  the  local 
))i*ess  is  fair,  and  is  exercising 
its  leadershij)  to  stir  conscience 
and  stimulate  imi)rovement.” 

Suburban  newspapers  need  to 
be  courageous,  contemporary, 
honest  and  relevant,  Hirt  said, 
and  if  those  (lualities  are  intelli¬ 
gently  promoted,  the  nation’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  safer  and  the  future  of 
newspapers  is  assured. 

Hirt,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
cautioned  the  suburban  publish¬ 
ers  conducting  a  two-day  sem¬ 
inar  that  many  suburban  papers 
which  have  flourished  because  of 


the  built-in  need  of  successive 
waves  of  newcomers  have 
reached  what  may  be  called  the 
end  of  the  beginning. 

Many  of  the  optimistic  growth 
projections  made  a  generation 
ago  have  been  modified  and  al¬ 
tered  by  a  host  of  conditions  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  then — social 
changes,  economic  and  environ¬ 
mental  changes. 

('.irculiilioii  treiuls 

The  many  social  changes  un¬ 
anticipated  five  or  10  years  ago 
al.so  may  affect  the  circulation 
outlook  profoundly,  Hirt  said. 

“So,”  he  added,  “for  a  variety 
of  reasons  .  .  .  the  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  pressures  in  the  ’70’s 
seems  likely  to  be  sharply  re¬ 
duced  from  earlier  estimates. 
The  implications  for  the  growth 
of  markets  served  by  suburban 
newspapers  are  obvious.” 

Partly  because  of  the  tight¬ 
ening  economy,  Hirt  continued, 
many  retailers  and  important 
national  retail  chains  serving 
suburban  communities  now  are 
open  for  business  on  Sundays. 
To  generate  Sunday  trafiic  they 
are  placing  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  Saturday  morning 
and  Saturday  evening  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  central  city  daily  can 
move  to  meet  these  requirements 
easily.  Rut  in  the  case  of  a  once 
or  twice  weekly  ])ublication 
schedule  that  does  not  include  a 
Saturday  issue,  it  will  be  much 
less  easy  to  accommodate  the 
trend. 

Consumerism  is  another  trend 
undreamed  of  five  or  10  years 
ago.  As  one  manifestation  of  it, 
the  federal  government  and 
some  key  manufacturers  are 
adopting  new,  tighter  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  release  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  funds  to  retail¬ 
ers.  To  the  extent  that  co-op 
revenue  is  important  to  sub¬ 
urban  publishers,  the  ’70’s  are 
likely  to  produce  more  problems 
in  this  area. 

Hirt  said  he  is  not  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  suburban 
newspapers.  Instead,  be  believes 
they  have  tremendous  untapped 
potential.  But  he  cautioned  that 
many  suburban  publications  no 
longer  have  an  automatic  guar¬ 
antee  of  growth. 

Mt»re  editorial  contest 

Improvement  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  may  mean 
moving  from  free  circulation  to 
paid  circulation,  advised  Earl 


M.  Hyman,  a  consultant  to 
Canadian  publishers. 

“This  means,”  he  explained, 
“that  you  need  not  be  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  your  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  to  finance  better  ed¬ 
itorial  content.  Give  more  ed¬ 
itorial  space  to  your  readers,  by 
all  means,  but  ask  them  to  pay 
a  reasonable  part  of  the  cost.” 

Turning  to  the  changes  in 
local  store  setups,  with  national 
and  regional  chains  dominant, 
Hyman  said  the  media  decisions 
are  made  without  regard  to  the 
suburban  newspapers  because 
“far  less  media  research,  far 
less  agency  traffic  and  admin¬ 
istration  time  is  involved  if 
you  just  use  the  ‘big’  papers.” 

“You  may  feel  that  this  is 
lazy  media-buying,”  comment¬ 
ed  Hyman,  “but  it  is  a  fact  of 
life.  Moreover,  the  local  man¬ 
ager  of  the  national  chain  usu¬ 
ally  has  far  less  discretion  to 
l)lace  advertising  or  select 
media  than  his  independent 
counterpart.” 

Hyman  left  this  thought  with 
publishers;  “Are  you  concen¬ 
trating  the  most  i)roductive 
human  resources  on  your  mar¬ 
kets  of  greatest  jjotential?  Or 
are  you  utilizing  your  best  men 
on  advertisers  who  are  in  the 
{)rocess  of  becoming  uneco¬ 
nomics,  or  i)erhai)S  alreadv 
have?” 

Molley  says  Ajjiiew 
improves  the  press 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew’s 
charges  that  some  news  media 
slant,  control  or  censor  news  are 
“not  only  timely  and  proper,  but 
they  are  going  to  prove  very 
fruitful,”  said  Arthur  H.  (Red) 
Motley,  president  of  Parade 
magazine,  in  an  interview 
(March  1.5),  over  the  stations 
of  the  Manion  Forum — the  non¬ 
profit,  educational  program  now 
in  its  IGth  year  on  the  air. 

In  the  case  of  Parade  itself, 
as  well  as  its  subscribing  papers. 
Motley  added,  “there  has  been 
some  serious  stock-taking  going 
on,  not  only  among  the  .so-called 
liberal  establishment  newspap¬ 
ers,  but  among  the  newspapers 
which  are  conservative.” 

He  observed  that  “this  re- 
evaluation  brought  on  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  Agnew’s  comments  but  by 
the  obvious  public  support  his 
comments  secured,  will  result  in 
a  better  press,  a  more  respon¬ 
sible  press  and  therefore  will 
give  our  society  a  free  society 
which  by  its  very  nature  thrives 
on  diversity  and  confrontation.” 

Motley  was  interviewed  by  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Manion,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  Notre  Dame 
University  Law  School  and 
founder  of  the  Manion  Forum. 


Swensson  guides 
class  in  attack 
on  foggy  copy 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

Copydesk  veterans  went  to 
classes  with  Temple  University 
professor  Paul  Swensson  in  an 
experimental  seminar  at  the 
Record  here  recently. 

The  pilot  project  was  designed 
to  improve  readability  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  Record  commis¬ 
sioned  Swensson,  former  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  to  come  from  his  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  home  five  consecutive 
Monday  mornings  for  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

Twenty  copy  editors,  includ¬ 
ing  three  slot  men,  participated. 
Other  editors  were  invited  to  sit 
in  when  their  schedules  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  copyde.sk  problems. 

Swensson  went  beyond  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing, 
covering  photography  and  make- 
uj),  as  they  relate  to  the  copy 
editor’s  art. 

Perictdic 

News  Editor  Peter  C.  Hearne 
is  working  with  his  chief  copy 
editor,  Robert  Sumner,  on  pe¬ 
riodic  follow-up  sessions. 

“Swensson’s  reinforced  us  in 
our  strength,  and  needled  us  in 
our  routineness,”  said  Sumner. 
“When  you’re  doing  something 
right,  it’s  a  great  boost  to  your 
confidence  to  have  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  is  familiar  with  papers 
across  the  country  back  you  up.” 

Swensson  called  the  alert  copy 
editor  the  defender  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  “You’re  the  last  line  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the 
reader,”  he  said.  “If  you  don’t 
take  the  initiative  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  foggy  copy,  no  one 
else  will.  The  copy  editor  who 
merely  chases  commas  and 
marks  paragraphs  is  committing 
an  abortion  to  his  profession.” 

• 

ATF  names  Patterson 
to  marketing  services 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Donald  E.  Patterson  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
marketing  services  department 
of  American  Type  Founders,  it 
was  announced  by  E.  A.  Zick- 
ert  vicepresident,  marketing. 

Patterson,  84,  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  ATF’s  advertising, 
technical  writing,  and  sales 
training.  Before  joining  ATF, 
he  was  chairman  of  publications 
and  public  relations  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Science  Department 
at  Battle  Ground  Academy  in 
Franklin,  Tennessee,  for  seven 
years. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  CONSPICUOUS  BEGINNING 


in  his  mind.  The  local  paper  has  to  hope”  the  situation  was  im- 
the  opportunity  to  report  on  proving  as  some  advertisers  ba¬ 
things  not  within  the  capability  gan  to  come  back.  “There’s  no 
of  the  larger  papers  and  tv.  optimism  now,”  he  went  on. 

The  Record  is  still  small  in  “When  advertisers  started  to 


By  Crai^  Tonikinson 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  10 
weeks,  The  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Voice  in  January  was  designat¬ 
ed  the  official  weekly  newspaper 
of  Albany  County,  a  title  which 
brings  with  it  prestige  and  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000  a  year  in  legal 
ads.  Certainly  a  conspicuous  be¬ 
ginning  for  a  small  paper. 

The  driving  force  behind  the 
fledgling  paper  is  its  publisher 
and  editor,  Joseph  F.  Gagen, 
formerly  with  the  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York’s  capital  city 
for  the  past  two  years.  His  ed¬ 
ucation  was  in  the  classics,  but 
he  got  into  journalism  because 
of  his  interest  in  writing.  In  his 
own  words,  his  journalism 
career  has  been  “a  lot  of  fun 
and  more  interesting  than  I 
imagined.” 

If  the  first  10  weeks  of  life 
for  the  Voice  was  successful, 
the  name  itself  was  short  lived. 
In  January,  Gagen  bought  out 
an  established  weekly,  the 
Turnpike  Record,  which  circu¬ 
lated  in  nearby  Guilderland. 
Gagen  merged  the  two  papers, 
dropping  the  name  Albany 
Voice  and  retaining  the  Record. 

Getting  back  to  the  Voice  for 
a  moment.  The  name  was  aptly 
applied  because  Gagen’s  purpose 
in  starting  the  paper  was  to 
provide  another  outlet  for  news 
in  a  city  where  both  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  under  single  owner¬ 
ship. 

Gagen  had  worked  a  year  and 
a  half  for  Clarity  Publishing 
Co.,  in  Albany,  which  bought 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Star  last  year.  Efforts  to  get 
the  Union-Star  into  Albany 
failed  and  the  paper  was  sold 
again,  this  time  to  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  which  combined  its 
Knickerbocker  \ews  with  the 
Union-Star. 

Gagen,  who  was  a  reporter 
with  the  Union  Star  in  the  short 
lived  Albany  office,  left  when 
Hearst  took  over. 

.Sometimes  disagrees 

Gagen,  a  Democrat,  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Albany’s  dailies 
stemming  from  the  handling  of 
political  reporting. 

Incidentally,  the  Turnpike 
Record  was  not  in  competition 
with  the  Voice  and  the  Record 
does  have  competition  from  an¬ 
other  weekly  pajrer.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  fact  w’as  one  of  the 
two  official  county  papers  until 
the  designation  was  given  to 
the  Voice.  At  the  same  time  the 


Joe  Gagen 


County  Legislature  renamed  the 
Times  Union  as  the  official  daily 
for  legal  notices. 

Getting  his  paper  into  the  po¬ 
sition  of  being  designated  “of¬ 
ficial”  re(iuired,  Gagen  ex¬ 
plained,  “my  having  to  do  a 
little  lobbying.” 

Asked  if  the  combination  of 
his  lieing  a  Democrat  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  pajjer  in  the  position  of 
deriving  considerable  income 
from  the  County  in  the  form  of 
legal  ads  would  affect  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  his  reporting, 
Gagen  replied,  “In  this  election 
year  I  will  tr>'  not  to  let  it  af¬ 
fect  me  at  all.  So  far  I  have 
been  objective  even  though  my 
sympathies  lie  within  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party.” 

Not  telling  it  wrong 

His  feelings  about  having  ad¬ 
ditional  voices  telling  the  news 
does  not  mean  he  feels  that  the 
one  voice  isn’t  “telling  it  like  it 
is.”  He  simply  feels  that  there 
is  a  need  for  “antagonistic”  in¬ 
formation  which  he  said  is  es¬ 
sential  in  order  for  people  to 
effectively  form  opinions. 

He  feels  that  the  trend  in  the 
United  States  toward  concen¬ 
trated  ownership  of  the  media 
is  one  that  should  be  stemmed 
through  legislation  as  a  natural 
step  in  the  anti-trust  movement. 

At  the  same  time  he  sees  the 
role  of  the  daily  newspaper 
changing.  Television,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  usurping  the  role  of 
the  news  provider  and  daily 
newspapers  will  more  and  more 
revert  to  feature  material. 

This  does  not  follow  through 
to  the  community  newspaper. 


size.  It  carries  according  to 
Gagen,  about  eight  tab  pages 
a  week,  but  he  hopes  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

He  planned  the  paper  over 
last  summer  and  came  out  with 
it  in  early  November.  Circula¬ 
tion  that  first  issue  was  200  de¬ 
livered  with  an  additional  900  off 
newsstands.  The  Record  circu¬ 
lation  (with  the  Voice  circula¬ 
tion  included)  is  about  3,900 
paid.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  about  300,000. 

Gagen  started  his  enterprise 
in  a  small  office  in  downtown 
Albany.  Currently  he  has  seven 
or  eight  persons  on  the  staff 
including  a  full-time  photog¬ 
rapher. 

The  paper  is  jol>-printed  off¬ 
set  and  Gagen  believes  in  wide 
use  of  photographs.  One  entire 
cover  of  a  recent  issue  was 
covered  with  photos. 

The  natural  road  for  some¬ 
one  believing  in  multi-medium 
representation  is  to  go  daily. 
Gagen  admits  to  having  given 
it  thought  but  said  it  is  too 
large  an  undertaking,  “I  have 
enough  problems  with  a  week¬ 
ly,”  he  said. 

*  >|( 

BOYCOTT  PKOBI.KMS 

A  prolonged  advertising  boy¬ 
cott  against  three  Wisconsin 
weekly  newspapers  has  brought 
death  to  one  paper,  pending  sale 
of  a  second,  and  advertising  in¬ 
come  reduced  to  $200  a  week  in 
the  third. 

Nine  months  ago,  Benjamin 
Grob,  a  Grafton,  WTsc.,  indus¬ 
trialist,  claimed  that  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  underground  newspaper,  job- 
printed  by  Port  Publications,  of 
Port  Washington,  was  obscene. 
Port  Publications,  against  whom 
the  boycott  was  leveled,  printed 
the  Grafton  Citizen,  and  still 
prints  the  Mequm  Squire  and 
Ozaukee  Press. 

In  answering  Grob’s  charges, 
William  Schanen  Jr.,  Port’s 
owner  maintained  that  a)  as  job 
printer  for  the  underground  pa¬ 
per,  Kaleidoscope,  he  had  no  edi¬ 
torial  jurisdiction,  and  b)  since 
Kaleidoscope  had  not  been 
judged  obscene  in  the  courts,  it 
had  a  right  to  be  printed. 

Grob,  who  reportedly  was  once 
mentioned  in  Kaleidoscope,  in  an 
uncomplimentary  manner,  dis¬ 
missed  Schanen’s  reasoning 
(E&P,  Aug.  23). 

Many  advertisers  pulled  out 
ads  immediately  and  the  ad  vol¬ 
ume  dropped  quickly.  William 
Schanen  III,  son  of  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  three  papers, 
said  this  week  that  about  two 
months  ago  “there  was  reason 


come  back  there  were  phoned 
threats  and  intimidation  by 
‘nameless  and  faceless’  people. 
We’re  down  to  $200  a  week  in 
the  Press.” 

C.itizen  dies 

In  January,  Port  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Citizen  and  com¬ 
bined  it  with  the  Squire  under 
the  latter’s  name. 

Last  week  even  the  Squire 
seemed  doomed  as  the  Schanens 
put  it  up  for  sale  at  a  price  the 
younger  Schanan  said  would  be 
just  above  $10,000.  “A  shame,” 
he  said,  “considering  the  Squire 
alone  at  one  time  was  grossing 
more  than  $50,000.” 

He  noted  there  has  been  no 
interest  in  purchasing  the  paper 
expressed  by  local  rightwing 
elements,  allegedly  the  force  be¬ 
hind  the  boycott.  He  said  he 
thought,  erroneously  it  seems, 
that  these  people  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  dominate  a  strong 
voice  in  the  community. 

Editor  Schanen  said  that  his 
family  will  not  give  up  the 
Ozaukee  Press  which  has  been 
printed  by  his  father  for  31 
years.  The  paper  was  the  1969 
recipient  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  general  ex¬ 
cellence  award.  It  will  continue 
to  be  supported  by  jobprinting 
income. 

There  has  been  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  job-printing  because  of 
the  boycott,  Schanen  related.  He 
said  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  job-printing  “isn’t  out 
in  the  open  like  advertising,” 
and  job-printing  customers  can’t 
be  identified  and  therefore  in¬ 
timidated  as  easily  as  advertis¬ 
ers. 

The  Schanens  filed  a  libel  suit 
against  Grob  (E&P,  Dec.  27). 

• 

Station  cuts  news 
for  return  to  music 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Radio  station  CKVN  has  laid 
off  13  newsmen  and  switched  to 
a  “more  music”  format  after  los¬ 
ing  $500, 000  on  heavily-accented 
news  programming. 

Station  Manager  Ron  Cara¬ 
bine  said  the  news  staff  would 
be  cut  back  to  20.  And  some  of 
these  retained  by  the  station 
would  be  reassigned  duties  other 
than  news. 

The  station  introduced  a  12- 
hours-in-24  hours  news  pro¬ 
gramming  12  months  ago  but 
Carabine  said  it  didn’t  work. 
“We  tried  it  for  a  year  with  the 
all-news  concept,  but  the  ratings 
showed  we  kept  decreasing  all 
the  time.” 
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Ridder  profit 
for  ’69  close 
to  $9  million 


Kiddei-  Publications  Inc.  re-  ; 
l)orted  unaudited  11*69  results  of 
$8,!»18,<*i»<>  net  income,  equal  to 
81. .>(1  per  common  share,  on 
jrross  revenues  of  $113,478,000. 
This  represents  a  5.7  )>ercent  in¬ 
crease  over  1968  earnings  of  , 
88. 412,060,  or^  81.23  ])er  share, 
on  revenues  of  $104,128,000. 

All  earnings-per-share  figures 
are  based  on  6,853,323  common 
shares,  which  gives  effect  to  all 
unconveited  common  share 
eciuivalents. 

For  the  fourth  ((uarter  of 
1969,  the  company  reported  net 
earnings  of  $2,391,000,  or  35 
cents  i)er  share,  on  revenues  of 
83(*, 448,(*00,  as  comi)ared  to  net 
earnings  of  $2,665,000,  or  39 
cents  j)er  share,  on  revenues  of 
828,165,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1968. 

In  November,  the  company, 
jtreviously  closely  held,  became 
])ublicly  owned  with  the  sale  of 
*117,585  shares.  The  shares  are 
traded  over-the-counter.  Ridder 
Publications  publishes  daily 
newspapers  in  13  cities  and  has 
interests  in  television  and  radio 
stations,  CATV  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  .Jr,  i)resi- 
<lent,  said  increases  in  1969  in¬ 
come  and  earnings  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  advertising  and  income 
gains  by  the  company’s  news- 
lia))ers,  and  the  contribution  of 
nine-months  earnings  of  the 
ll'iiihler  (Colo.)  (  '(I  HI  era. 

Contributing  to  the  fourth 
<iuarter  drop  in  ))er  share  earn¬ 
ings,  as  com))ared  with  the  same 
•  luarter  in  1968,  were  expenses 
incurred  in  expanding  the  wire 
services,  the  cost  of  going  pub¬ 
lic  and  reduced  investment  tax 
i-redits,  Ridder  pointed  out.  The 
cost  of  switching  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  from  a  telegraph  to  an  all- 
telejjhone  system  is  substantial, 
since  both  systems  hav’e  to  be 
employed  until  the  changeover 
is  comi)lete,  he  exi)lained. 

• 

magazine 

.Slawson  Publishing  Inc.,  a 
division  of  Downe  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  has  acquired  Private 
Pilot  magazine,  effective  with 
the  May  1970  issue.  Downe  also 
jiublishes  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  American  Ho)ne,  Family 
Weekly,  Cat  Fancy  magazine, 
and  Hog  Fancy  magazine. 

Downe  also  announced  this 
week  it  has  increased  its  inter¬ 
est  in  Bartell  Media  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  40  percent. 


Booth  Newspapers’ 
profits  increased 

Dktroit 

Net  income  of  Booth  News- 
])apers  Inc.  rose  to  $7,160,177 
in  1969  from  $6,641,665  in 
1968.  The  1969  results  repre¬ 
sented  $3.58  a  share,  as  against 
$3.32  in  1968. 

Gordon  Graig,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  company  that 
publishes  several  Michigan 
newspaiters,  forecast  “a  strong 
showing”  in  1970.  Last  year’s 
operating  rev'enues  reached  $58 
million,  a  gain  of  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  previous  year. 

Warren  S.  Booth,  who  was 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers 
from  1946  to  1952,  resigned 
from  the  board  of  directors 
after  37  years  of  service.  James 
F.  Winter,  president  of  Yard- 
Man  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
garden  equipment,  was  elected 
to  replace  him. 


L.A.  Times  Mirror 
reports  earnings  up 

Los  Angelks 

Strong  results  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  group  and  lK)ok  pub¬ 
lishing  contributed  largely  to 
the  1969  earnings  of  Times 
Mirror  Company  which  rose  to 
$2.15  a  share  in  1969.  The  per 
share  figure  for  1968  was  $1.90. 

Revenues  were  reported  as 
$396.1  million  for  1969,  as  com- 
l)ared  with  $362.5  million  in  the 
previous  year.  First  quarter 
earnings  are  expected  to  be 
lower  due  to  a  slowdown  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  the  Times, 
although  dollar  revenues  from 
this  source  are  up  due  to  higher 
rates. 

The  comi)any  said  its  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  May. 


Public  stock  offer 
cancelled  by  Le  Soleil 

A))plications  for  listing  on 
the  Montreal,  Canadian  and 
Toronto  stock  exchanges  has 
l)een  withdrawn  by  Le  Soleil 
Ltee;  owner  of  the  Quebec  City 
h’rench-language  daily  news- 
l)aper  Le  Soleil. 

A  stock  exchange  official  sai<l 
the  ))ostponement  in  the  public 
offering  resulted  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  shortage  of  investment 
capital. 

Le  Soleil  Ltee.,  a  family  enter- 
])rise,  announced  last  Novem- 
l)er  that  it  planned  to  issue  some 
shares  to  the  public  to  enable 
the  newspaper  to  enjoy  normal 
expansion.  However,  control  of 
the  company  was  to  remain  in 
the  Gilbert  family. 


Pasl  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Mar.  II  Mar.  18 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  .  12%  IZVj 

Boise  Cascade  .  iiVi 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  33'/2  33'/2 

Cowles  Communications  .  V/z  91/4 

Crowell  Collier  .  24'/2  24 

Crown  Zellerbach .  33V2  32% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  24%  W/z 

Dayco  Corp .  22%  2l'/z 

Eastman  Kodak  .  BO  77 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  24% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  77  73% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  .  10%  10% 

Gannett  Co.  . . . .  27%  26 

Georgia  Pacific  .  52%  50% 

Great  Northern  Paper  .  AhYi  45% 

Harris  Intertype  .  68%  68% 

Inmont  .  14%  15 

International  Paper  .  35%  34Vg 

Kimberly  Clark .  74'%  73 

Knight  Newspapers  .  38Vs  37 

North  American  Rockwell  ....  I7'/|  I6'% 

Republic  Corp .  I6V1  18% 

Richardson  Co .  17%  16’% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  29%  29% 

Time  Inc.  .  34  32 

Times  Mirror  .  37'%  35' '2 

White  Consolidated  .  20*%  l9'/j 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment . 101%  104 

Domtar  .  15%  14% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  I7'%  I5'% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  68'%  63’% 

New  York  Times  .  31  29% 

PKL .  8%  8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .  21*%  2l'/j 

Wood  Industries  .  14*4  l6'/4 


(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

ComCorp . 

Dow  Jones  . 

Downe  Comms.  . 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  . 

Federated  Publications  . 

Grey  Advtg. 

Hurletron . 


Hurletron . 

Lee  Enterprises 
Media  General  . 
Ogiivy,  Mather 

Panax  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

Ridder  Pubs . 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 


36  36'% 

41  39 

37%  37% 
13%  12% 
47%  45% 

11  10 

22  2I'% 

31  31 

12  12 

5%  4% 

21  20'/, 
28%  28% 
21%  21% 
1%  1% 
11%  10% 
14  13 

12%  16% 
12%  11% 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  121/4  11'/. 

B.  C.  Forest .  32  31 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  23'%  23 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  33  32'% 

Southam  Press  .  59%  591% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  22  2I'% 

Hurlelroii  earnings 
gain;  sales  down 

Chicago 

Earnings  of  Hurletron  Incor¬ 
porated  increased  in  1969  al¬ 
though  sales  were  reduced,  said 
A.  James  Crookes,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Chicago-based 
manufacturer  of  electronic  con¬ 
trols  for  the  printing  and  pack¬ 
aging  industries. 

In  the  year  ended  December 
81,  Hurletron  recorded  earnings 
of  $88,745,  or  13  cents  per  share, 
compared  with  $6,400,  or  1  cent 
per  share,  in  1968.  Sales  totaled 
$3,601,957,  as  against  $4,548,- 
124  a  year  earlier. 


DDB  <leclarcs  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  22(*  per 
shai’e  for  the  current  quarter 
on  its  common  stock.  The  divi¬ 
dend  will  be  payable  on  April 
15. 


Gannett  Co.  may 
add  Federated 
in  name  change 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Shareholders  of  the  Gannett 
Company  Inc.,  at  their  annual 
meeting  here  May  26,  will  be 
asked  to  approv’e  a  merger  with 
Federated  Publications  Inc.  and 
change  the  company’s  name  to 
Gannett  Federated  Corp. 

Federated’s  stockholders  also 
are  scheduled  to  meet  May  26 
to  take  action  on  the  merger 
agreement  which  was  announced 
recently.  Directors  of  both  Fed¬ 
erated  and  Gannett  approved  it 
at  meetings  this  week. 

The  Gannett  shareholders  will 
vote  on  a  proposed  increase  in 
Gannett  common  shares  from  lb 
million  to  20  million;  preferred 
shares  from  500,000  to  two  mil¬ 
lion;  and  common  shares  av’ail- 
able  for  stock  option  from  337,- 
500  to  537,500. 

The  merger  agreement  calls 
for  an  exchange  of  one-half 
share  of  Gannett  common  and 
one-fifth  of  a  $3.55  convertible 
voting  preferred  share  of  Gan¬ 
nett  for  each  share  of  Federated 
common.  Each  full  share  of  the 
preferred  will  be  convertible 
into  four  shares  of  Gannett  com¬ 
mon. 

Two  Federated  principals, 
Robert  B.  Miller  and  Louis  A. 
Weil  Jr,  and  Edgar  S.  Noland, 
a  director,  are  expected  to  be 
elected  to  the  new  company’s 
board  of  directors. 

Gannett,  with  34  daily  news- 
jiapers  and  eight  broadcasting 
stations,  had  gross  revenue  of 
$149  million  last  year  and  re¬ 
ported  net  earnings  of  $9.75 
million.  Federated,  publisher  of 
.seven  newspapers,  had  gross 
revenue  of  $29  million  and  net 
earnings  of  $2.6  million. 


Mill  for  Venezuela 

The  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  this  week  listed 
a  $33.5  million  pulp  mill  to  lie 
built  near  the  seaport  of  Ciudad 
Guiana  in  Venezuela.  Five 
Venezuelan  companies  will  fi¬ 
nance  the  initial  phase  of  the 
project,  scheduled  for  comple¬ 
tion  early  in  1971.  The  mill  will 
have  a  capacity  of  120,000  tons 
of  pulp  annually. 


Slrugjjle  ill  Greece 

Ethnos,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Athens,  was  reported 
this  week  to  be  struggling  for 
surv’ival.  Many  of  its  readers 
donated  money  and  bought  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  help  it  through 
the  crisis. 
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M.  M.  Murdock, 
Wichita  dies  at  87 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  87, 
died  March  10  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  he  had  been  taken 
for  treatment  after  suffering  a 
stroke  while  working  in  his 
office  here  last  November  29. 

Murdock’s  family  were  pio¬ 
neers  in  midwestern  journalism. 
His  father.  Col.  Marshall  M. 
Murdock,  founded  the  Wichita 
Eaf/le  in  1872.  Marcellus  M. 
Murdock  went  to  work  for  the 
paper  after  graduation  from 
high  school.  He  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  age  of  20  and 
publisher  three  years  later. 

More  than  30  years  of  no- 
holds-barred  competition  ended 
in  1960  when  Murdock  bought 
the  Wichita.  Beacou  from  the 
Levand  family. 

Mui'dock  was  a  pioneer  in 
aviation  as  well  as  newspapei’- 
ing.  His  enthusiastic  participa¬ 
tion  in  every  phase  of  aviation 
had  much  to  do  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Wichita’s  position  as 
an  aircraft  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter.  He  flew  his  own  plane  until 
he  was  felled  by  the  first  stroke 
last  year.  At  the  age  of  80  Mur¬ 
dock  flew  a  plane  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound. 

An  important  but  little  known 
jiart  was  played  by  Murdock  in 
the  opening  of  the  Arkansas 
River  for  navigation.  The  river 
is  expected  to  be  opened  for 
navigation  by  river  barges  as 
far  as  Tulsa  in  December  of  this 
year.  Work  to  make  the  river 
navigable  as  far  as  Wichita  is 
still  underway,  Murdock  gave 
money  and  guidance  to  the  four- 
state  group  involved  in  the  river 
project. 

♦  *  « 

James  E.  Craig,  88,  last  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Sew  York  San  (1943-1950) ; 
March  12. 

)ie  9|e  :|e 

William  A.  Wise,  wire  editor 
of  the  ,Se(n)o  (Ala.)  Times-Jour- 
tail;  March  1. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Boyer,  90,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Herald- 
dazette  at  Bracebridge,  Ont.; 
March  12. 

*  *  * 

Lons  Field,  44,  crippled  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hominy  (Okla.)  Sewn 
since  19.59;  March  4. 

*  if  * 

Frank  Armstrong,  67,  for¬ 
mer  race  handicapper  for  the 
Racing  Form  and  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  March  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charlton  Gunter,  66,  wire 
editor  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.) 
Daily  Sun;  March  1. 
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Ben  Hale  Golden,  59,  former 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and 
president  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
his  marriage  to  Ruth  Sulzber¬ 
ger  ended  in  divorce;  March  14. 
*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  C.  Sias,  51,  a  news¬ 
man  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  INS  and  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Gazette  before  becoming 
public  relations  director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Ptywoo<l  Association; 
March  7. 

*  ♦  * 

Henry  A.  Sutherland,  63, 
.staffer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  formerly  with  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Daily  Post,  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram  and  UP;  March 


Philip  Klarnet,  57,  president 
of  Edward  Gottlieb  &  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  firm; 
March  7. 

*  *  * 

J.  Riley  Cross,  64,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle  for  almost  25 
years;  earlier  he  had  worked  for 
the  Brownwood  Bulletin,  and  the 
Marshall  Sews  -  Messenger; 
March  11. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  Ewing  Jr,  73.  board 
chairman  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  Ltd.,  publisher  of 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  T’ijhp.s  and 
the  Monroe  (La.)  Tro>7d  and 
Sews-Star;  March  14. 


John  W.  Barnhart 
succumbs  at  91 


Print  wins 
edge  on  tv 
in  ad  test 

The  effectiveness  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  printed  word  against  the 
tube  has  been  tested  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  former  in  a  16- 
month  research  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  Life,  Look  and  Reader's 
Digest  and  involving  General 
Foods  and  its  testing  facilities. 

The  results,  announced  at  a 
pre.ss  conference  in  the  Time  and 
Life  Building  in  New  York,  was 
hailed  by  the  sponsors  as  proof 
that  print  is  an  “effective  selling- 
vehicle”  when  pitted  against 
television. 

.Arthur  E.  Larkin,  president 
of  General  F(K)ds,  sized  up  the 
results  cautiously  in  these 
words : 

“This  in  no  way  says  that  tv- 
guys  wear  black  hats  and  maga¬ 
zine  guys  wear  white  hats.” 
Rather — “The  test  shows  that 
magazines  can  provide  our  prod¬ 
ucts  with  an  effective  selling  ve¬ 
hicle — one  that  is  generally 
comparable  with  television.” 

The  test  was  conducted  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland;  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit;  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Foods  tested 
were  “Dessert  Topping,”  “Sea- 
.soned  Coating  Mix,”  “Ready-to- 
Eat  Cereal,”  “Ground  Coffee,” 
and  “Packaged  Pre-Cooked 
Rice.”  Under  the  mechanics  of 


testing,  each  market  was  used 
both  as  a  tv  control  market  and 
as  a  magazine  test  market. 

Evaluation  was  on  the  basis 
of  Nielson  store  audit  figures, 
backed  by  50,000  interviews 
with  customers  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods. 

A  summary  evaluation  stated 
that  “the  advertiser’s  (General 
Foods)  research  department  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  balance  of  trend 
differences  they  analyzed  were 
favorable  to  magazines  in  the 
case  of  three  of  the  tested 
brands,  a  tie  in  the  ca.se  of  one 
brand,  and  unfavorable  for  one 
brand”  (Seasoned  Coating  Mix), 
where  the  advantage  lay  with 
tv. 

The  big  (luestion,  which  no¬ 
body  answered  was:  Will  there 
be  a  major  switch  of  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  from  the  tube  to  the 
l)rinted  word? 


S935,(K)0  inveslnieiit 
for  mobile  Iv  studio 

Buffalo 

WBEN-tv  has  ordered  a  cus¬ 
tom-designed  color  tv  mobile 
unit  that  will  carrj-  up  to  six 
of  the  newest  RCA  color  studio 
cameras  and  two  video  tape  re¬ 
corders  to  remote  program  as¬ 
signments,  Leslie  G.  Arries  Jr, 
general  manager  of  WBEN 
Inc.,  announced.  The  company 
is  affiliated  with  the  Buffalo 
Keening  Sews. 

.Arries  said  the  35-foot  bus  is 
part  of  a  $935, ()()()  purchase 
from  RC.A. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


John  W.  Barnhart,  91,  owner 
of  the  Sews  Tribune  of  IVood- 
bridge,  N.J.  (formerly  the 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  Sews) 
since  1940,  died  March  12  at  his 
home  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Born  in  Logan,  Iowa,  he 
vv'orked  as  a  printer  at  the 
Logan  Observor,  then  liecame 
an  accountant  for  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  Co. 
in  Chicago.  Both  occupations 
endowed  him  -with  experience 
that  he  transferred  with  great 
success  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  first  with  the  Star  League 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  then 
as  business  manager  of  the 
Youngstonm  (0.)  Telegram. 

In  1913  his  w-ork  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  attracted  the  attention  of 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
w-ho  were  planning  to  establish 
the  Daily  News  in  New  York. 
Barnhart  joined  the  new  paper 
in  1919  as  business  manager 
and  remained  until  1938. 

for  March  21,  1970 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
.Appraisers — Consultants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
■Seicspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  Box  .Vliit,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97170 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634.  - 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
PROFIT-SHARING  OPENING  for 
stamp  publication  editor:  also  non¬ 
resident  columnist.  Write  fully.  Box 
430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER^JO^PRINTING  PUANT 
wanted  to  print  for  long  established 
trade  DAILY  paper.  Printer  must  have 
flat  bed,  letterpress  equipment  plus  the 
usual  Ludlows  and  Linotypes:  should 
have  at  least  4  Linos.  Paper  is  printed 
on  coated  stock,  trim  size  9*/4  X  12(4: 
some  color.  Please  write  immediately. 

Box  407.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OFTERING  CIRCULATION  for  area 
at  press:  also  rack  distribution,  daily- 
Sunday.  Box  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FULL-TIME  BUSINESS~PAGE  prop- 
osition :  state  rights,  WATS  ’phone, 
plus  four  annual  special  editions. 
Grand  opportunity — man  or  woman. 
Box  448,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


,  Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
.Abbott  E.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  624-8733 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proiierty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
I  time:  (AC  813)  73,3-8053  nights:  or 
I  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
I  Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 917S6 


ANNOLNCKMKMS 
^Pti'Spaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yetcspapers  anted 


MJATIINEHY^^ 

Composing  Room 


MAUin?^Y^&^ 

Mailroom  Equipment 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling;. 

LEN  FEIGHXER  AGENCY 
Box  ISO,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4S858 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proi>erties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  400,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

.JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid- Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim  Ca.  92S06 


Seuspapers  For  Sale 

NO  POI.LT^’TTON.  SMOG 
OR  CONGE.«?TION  HERE 
Rut  in  Northern  New  England  there 
is  a  modern,  offset  weekly  that  is  very 
profitable.  Gross  in  1969  was  over 
$140,000.  Circulation  over  5.000  ABC. 
Paper  w’as  built  on  modern  ideas  and 
is  lartrest  in  its  county.  Box  245,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 
You  ran  own  it  with  $50,000  down 
plus  working  capital  at  2’j  times  gross 
if  you  have  exi>erience  to  make  most 
of  it.  Complete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
(ioo<l  Area  3  county-seat.  Box  228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  serving  military  base.  $3SM 
gross — net  10  percent.  Editorial  mat¬ 
ter.  distribtition  provided.  Printed  on 
contract.  Excellent  man/wife  oi>era- 
tion.  $30M  with  $5M  down.  Zone  5. 
Box  302,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXCLirSIVE  COrNTY  WEEKLY  and 
real  estate:  $7,500  down:  gross  $48M. 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE,  1115  E.  Univer- 
sity  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 

STRONG  MIDWEST  WEEKLY  offset 
newspaper:  gross  $80,000;  printed  in 
central  plant:  also  di^s  commercial 
printing  with  new  11  x  17  offset  press 
with  camera  and  plate  burner.  Good 
money-maker;  other  interests  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Box  314,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

A  V  A  I  I.  A  B  L  E 
Newspai>ers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

.T.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  R<1.  Wheaton.  III. 

SMALL  DAILY.  Zone  2.  long  estab¬ 
lishes!.  Complete  jilant.  mo<lern  equip¬ 
ment.  '69  volume  $440,000.  Priced  2^4 
times  gross.  13  times  net  lefore  taxes. 
Box  393,  liklitor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILIES  like  this  seldom 
available.  70  years*  continuous:  only 
daily  in  60.000  county — 16.000  county- 
seat  :  county  has  50'^r  growth  since 
1960,  no  defense  industry,  in  metro 
area  but  not  suburban.  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  up  25'^  last  6  months.  Non-union  ; 
offset.  Unique  situation  of  owner  makes 
feasible  purchase  with  basic  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  30^,  balance  on  expense<l 
pavout.  Only  principals  with  rated 
references.  Area  6.  Box  410.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTHERN  C.AI.TFO'RNTA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  coun+y-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  441, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  f»FFSET  publica¬ 
tion.  long  establishe<L  n<U  near  po¬ 
tential.  Price<l  $135.0u0  without  real 
estate:  .^1 65.000  with.  Krehb»el-Bolitho. 
Box  133,  Emi>oria.  Kans.-  66801. 

WEEKLY  NP7W  SPARER  in  growing 
W’estern  Connecticut  community.  $50.- 
000-plus  gross.  Potential  f<»r  much 
more.  $10,000  <lown.  Terms.  Write  Box 
48;l  Editor  &  Publisher, 

W'ELL.  NOW'!  Just  $18,500  down 
handles  Upi)er  M'<Kve<l  prime  (luality 
weekly  with  strong  job  shop.  Gross-ng 
$138,000  on  up.  Growth  situation  for 
seasonerl  ptiblisher.  W'rite  fully.  DEAL 
1503  Nazareth,  Kalamaz<H)  Mich. — 
49001. 


VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly:  $25,000 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  ,1.  A.  Snyaler, 
Newspar>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. —  928(>6. 


PUBLISHER  HAS  SOLD  PAPER:  i 
seeks  another  weekly.  Zone  2,  prefer-  i 
ably  N.J.  or  Metropolitan  N.Y.  area,  i 
Many  years  successful  operation  sev-  I 
eral  weeklies.  Box  429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
yoir  newspjiiH*r.  Newspai>er  Service 
(Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida — 32401. 


Publications  For  Sale 

GROUP  OF  MAGAZINES-  Slick,  all  i 
national  circulation — newsstand,  sub¬ 
scription.  Gross  near  .$4  million  (re¬ 
turns  included  1  :  own  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  No  printinsr  plant.  Priced  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  sc'cured  sale.  Meetinjr  contact 
only.  Roix'rt  N.  Bolitho.  Krebiel-Bo- 
litho.  Box  i:?'{  Emporia,  Kans.^ — -66801.  : 
(316)  342-32S0. 

TWO  REGIONAL  MAGAZINES  — 
si)e<‘ially.  prestijie.  lliffb  gross  .?27((.n((0.  ; 
No  printing  plant.  Can  l)e  expandeil. 
Priced  .8236.(1(1(1.  Estai)lishe<l  37  .years. 
Krebldel-Bolitho.  Box  133,  Emporia,  | 
Kans. — 66801.  | 


NKWSCAI’F.K  SKHVICES 

Features  Available 

"CHIC  CHAT” — Proven  on  metro  daily 
for  two  years ;  grooming,  fashion, 
mjike-up  hints.  Rates  on  request.  Box 
322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“ON  THE  MUSIC  SCENE"  with  Bob 
Budler.  Nation’s  top  record  and  music 
columni.st.  Weekly.  Increase  readership 
at  low  cost.  Write :  Queen  City  Pub-  j 
lishers,  724  S.  Braun  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  I 
— 80228. 


Weekly  comic  strip--“VARMINTS" — 
api)earing  in  1.77  newsp.ai^rs  now  avail¬ 
able  at  18c  j)er  week ;  we’re  over¬ 
stocked  with  mats  and  proofs.  R.W.K. 
Studio,  Box  262,  Renssidaer.  Ind. — 
47078. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.7.7-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6107 


Syndicated  Tape  i 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  TTS  or  ' 
computer  tape;  cuts  costs.  Teletypist 
Service,  1133  Broadway  N.Y.C.  10010.  ; 


M ACHINKKV  &  SI  PPLIKS 

(.omposing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotype.s — Intertvpes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ; 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007.  ■ 

—MONARCH  INTERTYPE— I  i 

Serial  No.  32215  ' 

High  speed  Fairchild  unit, 
Shaffstall  detector,  safeties, 
electric  pot,  feeder,  blower, 

Star  (F)  Selectomat  quadder, 
two  magazines,  4  mold  disk. 
$9,500.  I 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.  | 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071  I 

(201)  438-3744  i 


JUSTOW’RITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  '  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 

trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  i  CONVEYOR  LINE: 

tyi)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  Cutler-Hammer  counter-stacker,  Jampol 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products,  j  power  conveyor,  pacer-straightener, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  ■  Cutler-Hammer  feeder  and  Sigpiode 
— 08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  wire-tyer.  Buy  as  unit  or  separate.  In- 

- stalled  1966.  'ITiree  other  pacer-straight- 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES  avail-  eners,  one  General  Strapping  under- 
able  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con-  I  wrap,  4  G-S  feeders.  Four  rebuilt 

tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold  type  i  Supermatic  step  switches.  Don  Zarle, 

composing  machines.  National  Pub-  ■  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  44  East  Ex- 

lishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Berlin.  I  change  Street,  Akron.  Ohio — 44309. 

Wise.  54923  or  18  W.  22  N.  Y.  10010.  (216)  253-111. 


PHOTON  200 


SEE  raiS  HONEY  IN  OPERATION  ; 
Lenses:  Standard  lenses  in  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  14,  18.  24  , 
and  28-pt.  Special  Lenses  in 
36-pt.  and  48-pt.,  slip-in 
lenses  with  lense  cases.  [ 
Mag.azines:  ’Two  (2)  9"  standard  mag-  i 
azines.  Maximum  film  width  10" — 
maximum  type  width  9".  Excellent 
condition.  ’Trouble-shooting  lights; 
built-in  trouble-shooting  lights  which 
greatly  aid  in  locating  machine  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  lockups  and  general  ma¬ 
chine  stop-pages.  They  pin-point  area 
of  the  problem.  Electrical :  120-volt  AC 
60-cycle.  Machine  and  above  listed 
equipment  is  in  excellent  operating 
condition  and  used  daily  in  actual  type¬ 
setting  pro<iuction. 

THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO.,  INC. 
26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8 
Oak  Park,  Michigan — 48237 
Phone  (313)  399-2525 


SET  OF  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS, 
$2,000  or  $1,000  each:  one  660  F,  S2i 
2112  Varityper  with  30  fonts  of  type 
—$2,000.  Call  (AC  703)  382-2957.  The 
News  Messenger.  Box  419,  Christians- 
hurg,  Va. — 24073. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPStX)),  Berlin.  Wise., 
■and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

3M  PL.ATEMAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old: 
excellent  condition;  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  Call  Dean  Trump 
(AC  212)  280-3828. 

ONE  ALMOST  NEW  HARLIvY  Roto- 
Matic  Rublier  Plate  Grinder.  Save 
$500.00.  Phone  Cleveland,  Ohio  (AC 
216)  431-4444. 


FOR  SALE:  Recently  went  completely 
cold  tyiM*.  .Ml  usetl  hot  metal  equipment 
must  go.  Includes  two  M(Mlel  29  Linos, 
i  2  Comets  with  Star  auto  setters.  Model 
5.  Ast)ern  rei>ro  press  (6  months  old). 
I  Ludlow  Surfacer  (new)  Hammond 
I  glidder  saw,  Luillow  with  tyi>e  and  also 
miscellaneous  e<iuipment.  Contact  Bern¬ 
ard  J.  Krauth,  Hihhing  D.aily  Tribune, 
Hibbing.  Minn. — 55746.  Ph :  (218)  262- 
1011. 


Wide  Range  Mixlel  35  MIXER  LINO¬ 
TYPE,  t5000  series,  equipi)e<l  with  two 
72  channel  split  and  two  90  channel 
full  magazines,  SQ  with  electric  LH 
jaw,  T-Blo,  6  Mold  Disk  and  molds. 
Mohr  Saw.  QO  Knife  Block,  electric 
pot  and  MTR.  AC221  3-phase.  Good 
condition.  Operating  daily.  $3750.  Box 
436,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FOREM0.8T  NEWSPAPERS  mat  85- 
100  line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore  R  1,  Me<lina.  Ohio — 44256. 

TWO  LINOFILM  Optical  Computer 
Tape  Reaflers  complete  with  an  unuse<l 
spare  parts  l;it  including  extra  option 
reader;  also  two  Fairchild  light-tough 
keylK>arils  and  two  Teletyi>e  6-level  tape 
readers.  Call  (312)  729-3800. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  14.  8*52291;  30 
em  4-ixx:ket  mold  disk  with  3  molds. 
Mohr  saw,  electric  |Mit,  air  blower, 
two  main  90-channel  magazines  to  go 
with  machine:  also  Margach  fee<ler. 
Box  473,  Editor  &  Pui)lisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  10-pt.  recorder  with 
front  and  iKick  reailers  and  8-pt.  re- 
luxxlucer  with  e<lge  card  attachment: 
$2,000  takes  both.  Varityiwr  610-F 
with  5  fonts,  $495.  Package  price,  all 
three  units — $2.:!(i0.  TV  THIS  WEEK, 
P.O.  Drawer  630,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

-:56i01:  or  call  (205)  288-.>(;50. 


MASTER  POWDERLESS  ETCHER 
M-32.  AC  motor.  Imme<liate  delivery. 
ClarePress,  315  Sam  I>?andro  Way,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.-  94127. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

5  CLINE  reels,  tensions,  pasters,  col¬ 
umnar  mounted  to  be  removed  from 
Goss  Anti-Friction  press,  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  UNITS  stacked. 
'4  folder.  Purchased  1966.  First-class 
condition.  Ckjntact  R.  Grainger  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing,  Toronto.  (416)  376- 
4518. 


STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4-plate)  router. 
22%  :  six  years  old. 


PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%:  compression  lock-up. 


PHOTONS  (2)  hoe  REEL  &  PASTER,  columnar- 

Two  well-maintaine<l  Photon  machines:  rrounted  with  columns. 

Seiies  200 A  are  now  available,  due  to  .. 

our  expandevl  ojjerations.  These  ma-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
chines  are  e<iuii)|7ed  for  12  tyi)e  sizes.  60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.  10017  OX  7-4590 
6-18  point  (15  fonts)  and  will  deliver 
rightreadinff  copy  on  paper.  Also,  auto- 

matic  multiflash  and  escapement,  ma^-  |  GOSS  UNIVERSAL — (the  King  of  the 
azines  with  short  run  canisters,  Ixwks  j  letterpress  single  widths).  Six  units 
and  wiring  diagrams.  Style  cards  and  I  (48  pages)  ;  five  have  double  color 
disks  are  available,  as  are  some  spare  :  humps;  two  folders  (one  is  a 
parts.  Call  or  write  today:  Frank  folder);  dual  drives.  Actually  two 
Marsteller.  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  I  presses  tied  together.  This  press  prints 
101  N.  Sixth  Street,  Allentown  Pa.  I  close  to  offset,  Herl)ert  Styles,  Post 
18105.  (215)  433-4241.  Ptg.  Co..  1442  Brush  St.,  Detroit. 

Mich. — 48226.  Call  us  collect  (313) 

Mailroom  Equipment  1  - - - 

.  —  ^  4_unIT  SUBURBAN  web  offset,  new 

HEAD  FOR  WIRE  TYERS  MODEL  in  1964  ;  excellent.  Available  late  1970. 
101 B.  ECONOMIST  NEWSPAPERS,  I  Spokane  Valley  Herald,  E10104  Spra- 
5959  S.  HARLEM,  CHICAGO.  (312)  :  giie  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. — 99206.  (AC 
586-8800,  EXT.  241.  .509)  WA  4-2440. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


MACHINKUY  &  SIPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

18  STANDARD  DUPLEX  letterpress 
units  plus  2  Duplex  Unitubular  units. 

In  excellent  condition.  Can  print  72 
black  pages  or  12  four  color  pages  or 
combinations  of  color  and  black.  Half 
and  quarter  folders.  14  three-spider 
reels.  Four  60  HP  motors.  Tools,  spare 
gears  cylinders.  Complete  printing 
plant  including  related  stereo  and 
nickel  equipt.  $25,000.00,  40%  terms 
sensible  interest  rate.  Phone  Cleveland, 

Ohio  (AC  216)  431-4444. 

HOW  CAN  A  PRESS  BOUGHT 
NEW  IN  1951  BE  LIKE  THIS? 

The  honest  ansseer  is 
maintenanee  protecting 
high  quality  production 
GOSS  DEKATUBE  24  PAGE 
PRESS  SPEED  RANGE  25000 
to  40000  pai)ers/hour. 

('omplete  including  valuable 
items  of  stereo  e<iuipment. 

Pricwl  for  action;  $15,000. 

TYPE  &  PBES.S  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago 

Stereotype  Etpiipnient 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

2315"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FOR.MERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17,  N,Y.  OX  7-4590 

Wanted  To  liny  ^ _ _ 

'  GENERAL  M.\NAGER  with  successful 

MAKEUP  TURTLES — Contact  Paul  .  background  and  know-how.  Benefits, 
Lizotte,  AttleI>oro  Sun,  34  S.  Main  St.,  |  retirement.  Bo.x  456,  Editor  &  Pub- 
AttlelHwo,  Mass. — 02703.  Ph:  (617)  lisher. 

222-7000. 

PHOTO-LATHE.  12  X  IS.  Prefer  model  | 
in  oiKu-ating  condition.  Name¬ 

plates  Inc.,  60(1  E.  2Sth  St.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.— 61109.  i 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

Northeast 

Immediate  opportunity  for  a 
strong  manager  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire 
operation  of  a  medium-sized 
daily  in  Area  I.  As  the  top 
spot  on  a  well-established 
non-met,  responsibilities  will 
include  news  and  business 
functions.  Will  be  expected  to 
produce  results  which  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Send  a 
cornplete_  resume  and  salary 
desired  in  first  letter  to  Box 
434,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
confidences  will  be  respected. 


:  LIVELY  WEEKLY,  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
I  PACIFIC  COAST  MOUTMTAIN  TOWN 
!  center  of  skiing,  hunting,  fishing, 

I  needs  experienced  ad  manager  to  de- 
[  velop  growth  program.  Pai>er  strong 
and  respected.  Paste-up  and  otf.set 
printed.  Proper  individual  will  lie  e.x-  I 
pected  to  assume  general  management  | 
direction  .soon  iis  possihle.  G<M)d  salary:  ' 
profit-sharing  available.  Confidential  : 
replies  respecterl.  Send  resume  to  Box 
484,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  neederl  for 
9,000  ABC  5-day  p.m.  on  coastal  Maine  j 
college  town.  Our  offset  newspaper  has  1 
been  voted  ‘best  community  daily  in  i 
New  England’  for  three  consecutive 
years.  Present  manager  moving  up  to  | 
32,000  p.m.  after  three  years  with  us.  i 
If  interested  in  this  fine  opportunity,  I 
please  write,  including  resume  and  | 
salary  requirements,  to  Campbell  ; 
Niven,  Publisher,  The  Times  Record,  1 
Brunswick.  Maine — 04011.  I 


Classi fied  Advertising 


WANTED:  P.artial  or  whole  Linotyjie 
mat.;,  Memphis  Ixild  condensed,  30- 
point  No.  287;  especially  lower  case. 
Anderson  Independent,  Box  4007,  An¬ 
derson.  S.C. — 29621. 


HELP  ^  ANTED 

Academic 

Graduate  Study  in  Journalism — The  i 
School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan  State  ] 
University  has  a  limited  numlier  of  i 
graduate  teaching  assistantships  for 
men  and  women  with  an  interest  in 
graduate  study  in  journalism  and  mass  | 
communications.  Programs  lead  to  the  i 
M.A.  in  journalism  and  the  Ph.D.  in  j 
American  Studies.  Preference  given  to  , 
those  with  media  experience.  Begin-  i 
ning  Septemlier  1970.  Write  to:  Grad-  i 
uate  Affairs  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  4S823.  . 

SMALL.  VIGOROUS  J-DEPARTMENT,  j 
University  of  Wyoming  has  faculty 
opening  Sept.  1.  Rank  and  salary  to 
depend  mainly  on  qualifications,  j 
Master’s  required:  Ph.D  or  doctorate 
work  desirable  but  emphasis  more  on 
news  experience,  teaching  ability. 
Write  details  to  E.  H.  Linford,  Box 
3904.  University  Station,  Laramie. 
Wyo.— 82070. 


A  d  m  in  ist  rat  i  re 

CONTROLLER  with  potential  to  move 
into  general  management.  Needs  solid 
accounting,  knowlerlge  of  departments, 
and  labor  relations.  Pleasant,  clean 
Zone  2  city.  Send  resume  and  salary 
required.  Box  405.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NE:\^  ENGLAND  DAILY— circulation 
8,500 — needs  experienced  general  man¬ 
ager  to  run  paper  for  absentee  owner. 
Must  supervise  ad  department.  Com¬ 
plete,  responsibility.  $17,000  starting 
salary.  Position  available  immediately. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter.  All  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Box  370  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 

ARTIST-CARTOONIST 
for  South  Florida  p.m.  daily 
Box  490,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 

AREA  1 — Exceptional  opportunity  with 
morning  and  evening  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  for  experienced  circulation 
manager.  Excellent  potential  with  es¬ 
tablished  independent  newspaper  in 
still  growing  industrial  northeastern 
city.  Carriers,  motor  routes  and  U.S. 
mail  delivery.  Latest  modern  mechani¬ 
cally  equipped  department.  Send 
resume  with  full  particulars.  Box  354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  a  self¬ 
starting  go-getter,  for  an  offset  daily 
in  Michigan,  $200  weekly  -f-  $10  per 
week  for  each  100  new  subscribers  .  .  . 
a  chance  for  real  money.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  No  floaters,  please. 
Give  full  information  in  reply  to  Box 
382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  SALES-ORIENTED  circula- 
tion  builder  to  change  35,000  controlled 
circulation  carrier  delivered  weekly  to 
paid.  Career  opportunity  with  dynamic, 
rapidly-growing  group  of  4  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  lovely  Area  3.  Box  428 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  promo¬ 
tion-growth  ability:  real  opportunity. 
Two  district  managers  openings  also. 
(2ood  money  if  you  can  cut  the  mus¬ 
tard.  10,000  gain  potential.  Growth 
bonuses.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAKE  A  HOME  FOR  YOURSELF 
AND  GOOD  MONEY.  TOO  ! 
There  are  only  a  handful  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  where  circula¬ 
tion  could  be  doublerl  in  three  years 
and  triple<l  in  five.  Every  knowledge¬ 
able  publisher  is  aware  of  which  mar¬ 
kets  these  are.  He  is  watching  them. 
We  publish  a  daily  newspaper  in  one 
of  these  markets  and  the  right  person 
can  become  the  talk  of  the  industry. 
Computer  statistical  information  will 
help  sophisticated  manager.  Must  lie 
promotion-minded  and  also  good  at  de¬ 
tail.  Good  salary.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  477,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Offset  daily 
in  Michigan  needs  a  get-up-and-go  man 
with  3  to  4  years’  experience.  Excel-  \ 
lent  starting  salary  plus  big  incentive :  . 
terrific  potential.  Write  all  in  letter  j 
to  Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALE.SMAN  to  join  | 
young,  aggressive  staff  on  modern  off-  i 
set  daily.  Retirement  opens  position 
April  1.  Salary  range:  $140-$177-plus 
incentive  and  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Dry  desert-like  climate  in  Central 
Washington.  Wonderful  place  to  raise 
a  family.  Excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Complete  resumfi  first  letter  to 
P.O.  Box  1618.  Yakima  Herald-Repub-  : 
lie,  Yakima,  Wash.  98901,  c/o  Mrs. 
Freeman. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Experienced  space  salesman  for  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  leading  trade  magazine 
to  cover  established  accounts  and  de¬ 
velop  new  business.  Approximately 
50%  travel.  Salary  and  commission, 
expenses,  and  other  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 
Box  414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY ! 

Exciting  things  are  happening  at 

this  33,000  daily: 

•  New  offset  plant  to  open  this 
fall— 

•  Extremely  strong  economy — 

•  ’Three  new  shopping  centers  now 
in  construction — 

•  Sound,  expanding  retail  com¬ 
munity — - 

•  Largest  circulation  gains  in  the 
state  for  over  two  years — 

•  Paper  judged  "best  in  state”  in 
1969— 

•  Locate<l  in  the  center  of  beauti¬ 
ful  TV  A  lakes  and  parks — 

•  Excellent  school  system. 

I  To  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  our 
area,  we  need  to  add  one  experiencerl 
I  retail  man  to  our  staff.  Excellent  base 
I  salary,  paid  vacation,  paid  insurance, 
j  car  allowance  and  attractive  incentive 
I  program. 

!  Call  or  write  today:  John  E.  Fry,  Ad- 
i  vertising  Dir.,  Kingsport  Times-News, 

I  220  E.  Market  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 
37662.  Ph;  (615)  246-8121. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 

The  retail  advertising  department  of 
I  The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  is  expanding  its  account 
executive  staff  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  growth  now  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Oklahoma  area.  Selectejl 
men  with  two  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  sales  will  receive 
an  excellent  starting  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  additional  incentive 
income;  the  finest  working  conditions 
available  plus  generous  benefits  which 
include  two  weeks’  paid  vacation  after 
one  year,  sick  leave,  hospitalization 
and  major  medical  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  If  you  are  qualified  and 
re.ily  to  join  a  professional  team  on 
these  newspapers  that  are  nationally 
known  as  leaders  in  the  industry,  write 
or  apply  in  person  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Oklahoman  &  Times,  500  N. 
Broadway,  P.O.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.— 73125. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTLSING  MANAGER  nee<led  for 
6,000  Scripps  League  daily  in  Fontana. 
California.  Must  be  able  to  build  4- 
man  department  into  top  producer.  Sal¬ 
ary  starts  at  $10,(t00;  more  if  you’re 
qualified.  Send  resume  to  Publisher, 
"The  Herald-News,  P.O.  Box  549,  Fon¬ 
tana  Calif. — 92335. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON  with 
layout  skills ;  organization  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  important.  New  Canaan  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  105  Elm  St.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.— 06840.  (203)  966-9541. 

5,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  needs  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man-manager.  We’ll  pay  $150-a-week 
or  salary  commenscurate  with  ability 
exi)erience.  Paper  is  growing:  in¬ 
dustrial  park  development:  water  rec¬ 
reation  bountiful :  close  to  city.  Genuine 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  to 
grow  with  the  business.  Box  303,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Newspapers.  Inc.,  Shelby ville,  Ky., 
based  company  operating  20  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  two  states, 
seeks  Advertisinp:  Director  to  sell 
national  and  regional  accounts, 
direct  local  advertising  compaigns, 
and  coordinate  all  long-range  sales 
planning  ...  an  excellent  position 
with  unlimited  future  for  person 
with  strong  management  |K)tential. 
Send  resume  to: 

William  E.  Matthews 
P.O.  Box  I  10 
Shelbyville,  Ky. — 40065 

NEED  TWO  experience*!  or  semi- 
trained  display  staffmen.  Full  details 
to  Ned  Nelms.  Delt.a  Democrat  Times 
Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  10,500 
daily  in  lieautiful  Southern  Oregon. 
Want  aggressive,  eager,  goo*l  layout 
man.  Position  open:  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Write:  C.J.  Moore, 
Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier,  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi>ewritten  resum*),  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago.  Ill.  60603. 

I - - 

!  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  13,500 
I  circulation  daily  nee<ls  young  salesman 
I  with  some  weekly  or  small  daily  ex- 
I  perience.  Chance  to  work  in  brand  new 
offset  plant  with  latest  e<iuii)ment  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountainous 
I  sections  of  Zone  1  .  .  .  right  in  the 
I  heart  of  hunting  fishing  and  skiing 
'  area.  Write  Box  470,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  interview. 

ADVERTISING  SALESM.AN  ncederl 
,  for  Scripps  League  daily  newspaiier  at 
Fontana,  California.  Give  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  letter  to 
i  Publi.sher.  Herald-News.  P.O.  Box  549, 
!  Fontana,  Calif. — 92335. 


Editorial 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN.  pre¬ 
ferably  with  reporting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy- 
reader  likes  research,  writes  carefully, 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  gcxxl- 
will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  G(x>d  job,  good  salary,  good 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


;  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  young  ag- 
I  gressive.  for  Zone  1  morning  daily  over 
I  20,000  circulation.  Excellent  chance  for 
I  advancement.  Write  Box  415,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 
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GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  writer 
with  from  two  to  five  years’  newspaper 
experience  (small  -  town  background 
would  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill 
a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio 
company.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writ¬ 
ing.  Knowledge  of  photography,  ad¬ 
vertising.  radio  and  television  would  be 
helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  preferred.  Send  facts  about 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  400.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverlisins!  Rntes 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyoble  with  order  I 


4- wetks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
•r  organizations  can  st>ll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IMmmtttanee  should  oceompany  elos- 
sWed  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 


4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploia  2-7050 
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HKI.l*  W  ANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

COMBINATION  sports  and  straight 
news  reporter-feature  writer  for  even¬ 
ing  shift.  Progressive  photocomp-offset 
full  color  paper.  Profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Times  Journal,  Vineland. 
N.J.— 08360.  Call  collect  (AC  609)  691- 
5000:  ask  for  Ben  Lauchter  or  Marvin 
Smith. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Some  experience,  for  afternoon  daily  in 
pleasant  winter-sumer  resort  area,  (joovl 
pay,  benefits,  5-day  work  week.  Con¬ 
tact  Editor  Leader-Herald,  Glovers- 
ville.  N.Y.— 12078. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  with  rewrite 
experience  who  can  handle  features 
with  flair,  news  stories  and  variety  of 
assignments  with  ease.  We’re  looking 
lor  a  young,  aggressive  writer.  We 
need  someone  now  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  work.  P.M.  daily  in  lovely 
Ohio  city.  Box  363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.\PE  COD — a  good  place  to  live  and 
Cape  Cod’s  "most  interesting  news¬ 
paper” — a  good  place  to  work.  Tell  us 
what  you  offer  our  newsroom.  Write: 
Falmouth  (Mass.  02541)  Enterprise. 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR — We  w.ant  a  gal 
who  feels  the  women's  pages  are  more 
than  engagements  and  wevidings:  .vou 
run  the  show.  Medium-sizetl  daily.  Zone 
2.  Write  to  Box  460,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORS-WRITERS 
International  service  club  association 
seeks  editor  for  management  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  research  and  writing  of 
pamphlets,  papers,  and  visual  aids  on 
wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to 
business,  community  betterment  efforts, 
and  promotion  of  international  under¬ 
standing.  Top  writing  and/or  editing 
e.xperience  essential.  Service  club  or 
other  volunteer  association  experience 
desirable.  Also  neetled  is  a  goovl  writer 
for  specialization  in  areas  of  service 
club  administration  such  as  developing 
weekly  program  ideas,  promoting  mem¬ 
bership  growth,  education,  fellowship. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  and  salary  requirements  to: 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave.  Evanston,  Ill.  60201 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR 
A  challenging  position  with  one  of 
the  South’s  most  progressive  papers  is  1 
open  for  a  person  with  ideas  and  im-  \ 
agination:  a  college  graduate  with  , 
several  years’  experience.  An  ideal  city  ' 
in  which  to  live,  modern  offices,  pleas-  1 
ant  working  conditions,  attractive  j 
housing  available.  Send  resume  and  i 
brief  summ.ary  of  your  approach  to:  j 
Woodrow  Price,  The  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  Raleigh,  N.C. — 27602. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  demon-  i 
strated  understanding  and  love  of  Com-  I 
munity  Journalism  for  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  offset  weekly  in  lovely  Area  3.  ' 
Box  425  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


REPORTER  to  help  cover  this  gen¬ 
eration’s  biggest  continuing  story  in 
Alaska  on  13,000  circulation  pm  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  Fairbanks  facing 
plenty  of  interesting  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities,  Closest  city  to  world’s  most 
siiectacular  petroleum  development. 
Send  sample  clips  and  references  to 
Editor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 

BUREAU  MANAGER 
WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 
Good  openings 
Box  454,  Blitor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  edit  a  sec¬ 
tion  w  ith  more  than  just  the  traditional 
major  sports  for  a  21  000  Monday- 
Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
Iowa  daily.  Extensive  fringe  benefits. 
Write  or  call  Bob  Bruegger,  The  Hawk- 
Eye,  Burlington,  Iowa — 52601. 


WANTED:  DYNAMIC  EDITOR,  full 
of  imagination  and  good  judgment,  as 
e<litor  for  Sunday  pa|)er  in  Area  1. 
Tough,  competitive  challenge.  Box  242, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYRE.\DER — Have  vacancy  right 
now  for  good  copyreader  who  finds 
$236  for  37'5-hour  week  attractive. 
Pension,  hospitalization  insurance. 
Write  L.  G.  Feldmann,  Managing  E<l- 
itor,  Courier-E'xpress,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 
14240  ;  or  call,  after  6  p.m.  filO)  S47- 
5700. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  young  man  with 
l>roven  abilities  at  our  16,000-plus  circ¬ 
ulation,  6-column  format,  offset,  |>hoto- 
comp  evening  djiily  in  All-America  city. 
Present  city  e<litor  lie<’oming  managing 
e<lit<>r  of  another  newspaper.  Pay  ap¬ 
propriate.  Fringe  Is-nefits  include  palter 
paying  all  for  hospitalization  and  major 
mrslical  insurance  for  staffer  and  de- 
lendents:  group  life  insurance:  profit- 
sharing.  Co-ed  college  offers  graduate 
I  ilegrees.  Good  climate.  Phone  or  write: 
1  Robert  Cathcart  or  Roger  Sovde  Even¬ 
ing  Herald,  P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.— 297.30.  (AC  803)  327-7161. 

FEATURE  WRITEm/PHOTOGRAPHER 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  fea¬ 
ture  writer/photographer  who  can  win 
friends  and  influence  people.  If  you 
are  creative  and  enjoy  choosing  your 
own  assignments,  we’d  like  to  hear 
,  from  you.  Midwest  metropolitan  area. 
Up  to  $205  per  week  ($217  after 
April).  Write  James  E.  Spangler. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box 
789  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 


REPORTER — You  won’t  be  bored:  as-  I 
signments  depend  only  your  capabil-  1 
ities;  we  tell  what  happens  and  w’hy. 
If  you  like  this  type  of  journalism,  | 
write  to  Edw.  D.  Casey,  BMitor,  Daily  i 
Advance.  Dover,  N.J. — 07801. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 
Expanding  news  department  needs  ed¬ 
itors  for  universal  copy  desk,  handling 
dispatches  from  eight  exclusive  for¬ 
eign  bureaus,  overseas  and  national 
correspondents,  Wjishington  Bureau 
,  and  Baltimore  and  Maryland  staff.  Ex-  . 

!  perience  not  necessary.  First-year  scale  | 
$8,600  rising  to  $10, 600-plus  after  one  ' 
year  or  with  e.\|)erience.  A  unique  op-  ' 
Iiortunity  for  an  intelligent  starting 
newspaperman  or  woman  to  skip  sev- 
i  eral  career  steps  by  l)ecoming  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  a  vigorous,  congenial  copy  desk. 
Makeup  editing  experience  also  avail-  ! 
ab'e.  Write  full  details  to  Harold  D. 
Piper,  News  Etlitor.  Baltimore  Sun, 
Balitmore,  Md.,  21203. 

EDITOR  for  5,800  circulation  suburban 
weekly  Zone  3.  Strong  photo-news. 
Salary  adequate;  full  benefits.  Box  440,  , 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


One  of  the  countn-’s  leading  suppliers  of  systems 
and  components  for  the  construction  industry  seeks 
an  individual  to  publish  2  quarterly  house  organs 
and  to  organize  a  commercial  publicity  program. 
Please  write  and  describe  >  our  e.xperience  and  quali¬ 
fications,  indicating  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to: 

L.  J.  Dunlap 

MLnip^  CONSTRUCTION 
KyDBON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.  Box  393 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  DESK— 36,000  a.m.  daily. 
Midwest :  lay  out  and  e<lit  sports  pages. 
Position  oiien  due  to  advancement.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  $178  per  week.  Degree  and  ex¬ 
perience  preferre<l.  Box  462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR— Prize¬ 
winning  Zone  2  medium-sized  daily 
neeils  a  ‘Uike-charge’  person.  Copy¬ 
reading,  head  writing,  layout  required. 
Goo<l  pay,  benefits.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment  for  a  pro.  Box  458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  now  on  small  daily  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Maryland  ready 
to  move  to  a  more  responsible  and 
challenging  job.  Modium-8ize<l  after¬ 
noon  daily  (Chart  Area  2)  offers  op- 
I>ortunity  for  man  or  woman  with  am- 
iiition  and  bright  young  ideas.  Write 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  500,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  GULF  COAST  DAILY— 
15,000  p.m.  circulation- -has  ot>ening 
for  slot  man  or  reporter-photographer. 
()piM>rtunity,  gotnl  pay,  many  lienefits : 
fine  community,  excellent  schools.  Send 
resume  salary  requirements  to  Glenn 
Heath.  Managing  E<litor,  The  Brazos- 
IM)rt  Facts,  Box  1055,  Freeport.  Texas 
—77541. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  daily,  afternoon 
and  Sunday.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  492,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  SPORTS  WRITER,  and 
he  must  l)e  a  writer,  for  challenging 
imsition  with  The  Pioneer  Newspaiiers, 
a  fast-growing  Chicago  suburban  chain. 
We’re  a  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc., 
dedicated  to  excellence  and  are  able 
to  provide  a  rewarding  situation  for 
a  bright,  talented,  hard-working  young 
m:in.  Please  write  Larry  Dennis, 
Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave., 
Wilmette,  III.  -  60091:  or  ’phone  (312) 

I  251-4300. 

'  SPECIAL  WrFtER- Prestige  metro- 
;  politan  newspai>er.  Chart  Area  2,  has 
opening  in  Sunday  department  for 
I  writer  to  work  on  recreation  section 
(participant  sports,  trips,  etc.)  :  also 
I  to  produce  local,  regional  and  national 
stories  up  to  4,000  wonls  for  magazine 
and  other  Sunday  sections.  Writing  and 
reportorial  skills  essential.  Send  re- 
I  sume,  salary  desired,  but  no  tear 
sheets.  Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Illinois  daily.  Board  free<lom  and  re- 
siionsibility  for  imaginative  young 
writer  who  can  use  camera  and  do 
layout;  some  general  reporting.  Top 
I  salary  and  unlimited  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Box  10,  Blitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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HELP^^jV^KI) 
layout— Eastp-ll  p 


HELP  AN  i  F^> 

Opprators— Machinists 


SLOT  MAN— Mt'lroiM>litan  p.m.  in 
Northeast  nee<ls  exi)erienc‘e<l  ileskman 
to  fill  No.  2  j>osition  on  universal 
desk  handling  five  editions.  If  you’re 
intereste<l  in  an  expanding  ne\vspai>er 
in  a  new  plant  with  growth  inUential 
that  can  offer  you  a  five-fivcure  salary, 
excellent  frinjre  l>enefits  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  present  salary  to  Box  49S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ItUHEAU  MAN 

Re|>orter  for  aji^rressive  South  Flori«la 
weekly.  Frin>;e  l»enefits,  advancement 
opportunity.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  P.O.  Box  loS, 
?Iarathon,  Fla.  ^13050. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  WRITER  — 
Your  ability  to  communicate  with  lay¬ 
men  and  to  handle  administrative  duties 
while  editin^r  and  writinjr  (lualifies  you 
for  this  position.  We  are  a  Chicago 
e<iucational  puhtisher,  known  around 
the  world.  We  offer  you  hanl,  satisfy¬ 
ing  work  in  a  key  editorial  i)osition. 
Starting  salary  open,  ^renerous  profit- 
sharing  plan  and  other  outstamlin^ 
l>enefits.  Write,  jrivinn  back^rround  and 
experience  to  Box  497,  Editor  &  Pul»- 
lisher. 

.hi  equal  (>f'p'>rtuuity  employer. 

LIVE-WIRE  EVENING  DAILY  needs 
a  pair  of  live-wire  reix>rters  with  a 
year  or  two  of  ex|)erience.  Write:  Dan 
W’arner,  Executive  E<litor  Eajrle-Tri-  | 
bune.  Lawrence.  Mass. — 01842.  I 


SPORTS  REPORTER-DESKMAN 

Experienced  rej>orter  to  write  features. 
l>ersonality  profiles,  local  sports,  in 
T-m:in  department  on  iKMjminjf  N.  J. 
<laily  (circulation  55,000)  in  N.  Y. 
metro|>olitan  area.  W'ork  desk  twice-a- 
week.  Many  iK>ssibilities  to  advance, 
(toxl  starting  pay  with  rapid  salary  i 
advancement.  Top  fringe  l>enefits.  Car 
essential.  Write  Box  .501,  Editor  &  Pulv 
lisher.  ! 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspaiHjrs  in  E&P  Zone  5,  7  ami  8. 
Exi»erienced  or  qualified  besfinners. 
Semi  complete  tyi>ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
lOO  West  Monroe.  Chicjigo,  III.  60603, 


EDITOR  for  stronjr  county-seat  offset 
weekly.  Southern  Indiana.  Ideal  for 
ambitious  reporter  wantinjr  more  re- 
si>onsibility,  salary  prestij?e.  A-1  com¬ 
munity,  Excellent  livinj?  conditions. 
Many  recreation  facilities.  Move  now 
or  by  end  of  May.  Resume  to  Box  468, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  W'RITER  for  international 
weekly  circulation  in  excess  of  1  mil¬ 
lion.  We  resi»e<*t  and  reward  talent. 
Starting  salary  .$3(i0  per  week.  Must 
locate  Zone  5,  Semi  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  461,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  iirize-winnin^  15,2iiO 
6-4lay  daily  in  lieautiful  south  central 
(>’reK<m.  G<mm1  salary,  workinjf  condi- 
t:ons.  Send  resume  and  three  references 
to  Dan  W'alters,  Mana^inj;  Editor. 
Herald  ainl  News,  Klamath  T'alls, 
Orejr.  97(»ol. 


EDITOR.  MEDICAL 


■|  ALMOST  PANICKED... 


.  .  .  when  I  realized  my  yountr- 
est  offspring  had  practically  de- 
strovcl  my  most  recent  co|>y  of 
PATIENT  CARE.  Perhaps  she 
was  jealous  of  the  time  I  was 
devotintr  to  this  particular  is¬ 
sue.  I'll  spare  her  a  spankinsi 
if  I  can  replace  it."  If  you 
would  like  to  work  for  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  that  evokes 
this  type  of  reader  resiamse 
we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  offer  the  challenKe  of  a 
unique  ai>proach  to  research, 
writintr  and  e<litin>t  for  a  de- 
manilinj;  professional  audience. 

You  must  enjoy  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  family  dca-tors  and  la* 
capable  of  thorouirh  research 
and  practical,  well-ortfanzied 
writinjr.  Medical  writing  back¬ 
ground  is  helpful,  thiaiirh  not 
essential.  Editorial  oi>enin(ts 
start  at  ?S-1M,000.  de|)endint{ 
on  skill  and  e.\i>erienee. 

Write  fully  al>out  yourself  to- 
ilay  to  Bernard  E.  Weiss,  Man- 
aKinsT  hklitor,  PATIENT 
CARE.  IB.'i  W.  Putnam  Ave., 
Oreenwich,  Conn.  06.s;i0.  (Anil 
ask  your  family  CP  or  internist 
about  PATIENT  CARE.) 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  the  rou¬ 
tine  and  biir  stories  with  ease  and  dis¬ 
patch  as  anchor  man  on  the  nittht 
side.  Twothree  years'  exi>erience,  abil-  i 
ity  and  drive  to  move  ahead  in  iqien-end  ! 
job.  college  preferred  for  this  roimI  I 
payinR  opjwrtunity  on  expandinR,  morl-  | 
ern.  offset  daily-Sunday  in  lioominR  | 
western  Kentucky.  Tell  all  first  letter  ; 
to  Dave  Owen,  ManastinR  Editor,  | 
Messenyrer  and  Inquirer,  Owenslioro.  ; 
Ky.- -42301. 


OITSET  LAYOUT-PA.STE-L'P  man 
for  camera  ready  display  advertisinK. 
Exiellent  opiiortunity !  If  you  qualify, 
let’s  talk  aliout  your  future.  Call  Mr. 
Siyner  (Sl:il  6S!S-,S.508,  or  write  013  S. 
Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  -33S03, 


O  perntnrs — Mach  i  n  isls 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
36-hoar  week.  Day  scale  $183 ;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets.  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif,— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement;  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  i)ermanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  (jomets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale  $166.10  for  35 
hours  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

i  Name - S 

1  Address - - — - — m 

I  City - - — —  I 

1  State - Zip  Code -  1 

I  By - I 

g  Classification  s 

i  Copy  - j 


ATTENTION ! ! 

JUNE  J-GRADS  AND  RETURNING 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 
Have  your  job  opportunity  waiting 
ui>on  graduation  or  return  from  over¬ 
seas.  Chicago-area-based  national  trade 
publishing  firm  has  excellent  career 
opportuni'y  for  young  man.  Gain  ex- 
lierience  in  graphic  arts,  production, 
photography,  reiiorting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Good  starting  salary  with  grow¬ 
ing  firm,  offering  rapid  advancement 
to  the  right  person.  Apply  in  writing, 
including  resume,  to  John  Ernst.  Ed¬ 
itor,  Horton  Publishing  Co.,  317  How¬ 
ard  St.,  Evanston,  III. — 60202.  ’ 


EDITORIAL.  SECOND  MAN,  experi¬ 
enced  make-up,  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  for  union  weekly;  education  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Salary,  fringe  benefits 
good.  Zone  2.  Submit  resume  with  full 
experience  and  salary.  Box  465  Ed-  . 
itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR 
wanted  for  6,500  circulation  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Salary  negotiable. 
Goixl  fringes.  Write  Charles  Moser. 
Editor.  Ellwood  City  Ledger,  Ellwood 
City,  Pa.— 16117. 


A  MAN’S  WORLD?  Only  if  you’ll  help 
us  keep  some  of  them  in  newspaper 
offices.  We  nee<l  them — men  reporters, 
that  is — on  a  lively  metropolitan  daily 
in  New  England.  Good  job.  good  town, 
good  pay.  Box  494.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


NO  1.  AS.'sISTANT  on  news  desk  to  g 
edit  copy  do  some  layout.  Write  fully  g 
to  David  K.  Frazer,  Editor,  DeLand  g 
Sun  News,  Box  1119,  DeLan<l,  Fla.  |  g 
32720.  j  % 


REPORTER  for  general  news  and  g 
features.  Six-day  daily  with  8,000  circ-  g 
ulation.  Exceptionally  clean,  well-equii>-  J 
ped  letterpress  plant.  Friendly,  county-  S 
seat  town  of  10,000  that  is  ideal  for  g 
raising  a  family.  Write  or  call  Harry  g 
Case,  Kenton  'Times,  Kenton,  Ohio —  g 
43326.  Ph:  (419)  674-4066.  g 


COPYREADER 
Afternoon  daily  (Zone  2)  offers  an  at¬ 
tractive  ropy  desk  position  to  a  person 
seeking  growth  responsibility  and  op¬ 
portunity.  It’s  a  perfect  step  to 
utilize  a  stream  of  ideas  on  a  fast- 
moving  desk.  Five-day  week;  moving 
exi>ense  allowance;  college  community 
and  excellent  employee  benefit  program. 
Write  Box  499,  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
complete  confidence. 


Free-Lance 

For  brochures  newspaper,  business  and 
consumer  magazine  features,  speeches, 
books,  film  scripts,  annual  reports. 
Must  be  pro’s.  Send  photocopy  of  some 
work  showing  your  ability.  Describe 
briefly  writing  experience.  Background 
on  pollution  and  environmental  subjects 
hjlpful,  though  not  necessary.  Box  478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  March  21,  1970 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  g 

Mail  to:  g 

EDITOR  ft  nilUSHER  •  8S0  Third  Avmu«  •  Naw  York.  Naw  Yerh  10022  | 
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W  ANTED 

Op4'rators — Machinists 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printers 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Public  Kelations 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right  ' 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent  i 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS  ! 
Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods,  i 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi-  ' 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for  . 
36V4  hour  week.  Pull  fringe  benefits  > 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three  ' 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  pension — other  benefits.  Elec¬ 
tron,  Comets,  Justape.  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Supt.  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tion,  Vallejo,  Calif. — 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 


LINOTYPE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com¬ 
mercial  shop :  4-day  week.  Publications 
(hot  type);  some  offset.  Open  shop  I 
Box  452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— St  eretttypers 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37^  hour  week  (nights).  | 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  i 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla.  ’ 
—33578  or  'phono  (813)  958-7765. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspapers  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspai>er.  i 
35-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three  , 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years.  ' 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round  ; 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.,  , 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 


COMBINATION 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Experienced  daily  newspaper:  1  day 
opening;  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men;  36^  hour  week 
days ;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Edward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 
—60085. 

WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  'Tampa  Tribune,  Box  191, 
Tampa,  Florida.  33601 — or  phone  818- 
224-7968. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Daily  newspaper  with  50.000-plus  circ-  | 
ulation  offers  good  opportunity  for  ; 
pressroom  foreman  experienced  in  let-  j 
terprsss  operation.  Chart  Area  1.  Write, 
stating  qualifications,  to  Box  420,  Ed-  I 
itor  &  Publisher.  1 


Printers 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in  j 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  Clalifornia.  ' 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade  j 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  C^per,  Publishing  Enterprises.  { 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second.  Hutchinson,  Kans.  , 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Wald,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


EXPERIENCE®  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations ; 
37%-hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw.  Publisher  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio — 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 

COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Write:  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 44883.  Ph:  (419) 
447-4455. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Elxcellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Eldw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass, — 01845. 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Olorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Ck>lorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  19-man 
Union  shop.  Small  city  daily,  northern 
W'estchester,  N.Y.  Competence  all  ma¬ 
chines  in  hot-metal  operation.  Good 
pay,  liberal  benefits.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  resume.  Box  493,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  'This  | 
small  daily  paper  needs  a  competent 
man  qualified  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  press  and  to  supervise  I 
flow  of  work  from  composing  room  to 
pressroom  ...  an  unusual  opportunity!  ' 
Five-day  week,  full  benefits.  Growing 
residential  community  in  Western  N. 
Y.  with  three  new  industries  and  new 
shopping  plaza.  Applicant  please  give  ; 
experience,  expected  salary,  and  give  j 
references.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  1 


Production 


OFFSET  COMPOSING  ROOM 
E.\ECUTIVE  SUPE'RINTENDENT 
Truly  excellent  opportunity  to  step  into 
top  management  position  with  large 
Midwest  newspaiier  publisher.  Complete  ! 
cold-type  plant  now  using  IBM  1130,  ; 
but  mu.st  expand.  Applicant  must  be  i 
aWe  to  demonstrate  ability  to  get  top  j 
quality  production,  on  time,  at  s,avings. 
Only  man  with  strong  background  in 
newspaper  composing  room  management  ' 
should  apply.  ResiMuisibilities  incluile  ; 
pliinning,  implementing  computer  type-  , 
setting  programs,  installation  of  qual-  , 
ity,  cost  and  deadline  controls,  labor  j 
relations,  training,  hiring  of  personnel  ' 
and  introduction  of  new  processes. 

Top  salary  plus  interesting  fringe  liene- 
fits.  Young,  aggressive,  active  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Write  Box  495,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  , 


Promotion 

WE  NEED  A  TOP-FLIGHT  Promotion  j 
Manager  for  a  top  flight  organization.  i 
A  self-starter,  who  has  ambitions  to 
move  into  higher  man.agement  iiosi-  ! 
tions.  Should  lie  thoroughly  experienced  ■ 
in  all  phsuses  of  pmmotion  and  be  will-  : 
ing  to  work  hard.  If  you  are  thinking 
alK>ut  changing  locations,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Roger  Me-  ' 
Gregor,  The  ’Times-Reporter,  P.O.  Box  j 
667,  New  Phil.adelphia,  Ohio — 44663. 


I  Public  Relations 

j  PR  ASSISTANT  for  national  insur¬ 
ance  trade  association  based  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Responsibilities  will  include  wide 
range  of  research  and  writing  for  press 
releases,  si>eeches,  brochures  reports 
and  newsletters :  contact  press  and 
member  companies.  Desire  person  with 
newspaper  writing  experience.  Good 
future — outstanding  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
422,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Position  in  New  York  to  establish  In¬ 
formation,  Education  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Campaign  in  Family  Planning  for 
Latin  America  utilizing  all  media. 

1  Travel  for  on-site  material  evaluation 
j  and  counselling  to  local  organizations. 

I  Spanish  essential.  Working  knowWge 
of  either  communications,  advertising.  I 
marketing,  editing,  media  sel^tion. 
printing  visual  aids,  cinema,  radio  and 
television.  Send  detailed  resum4  to 
Ciommunications  Campaign,  IPPF,  111 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
10033. 


REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

KELATIONS 


PR  PHOTO  EDITOR:  PR-oriented 
photo-journalist  to  create  publicity 
photography,  schedule  and  supervise 
photo  assignments,  maintain  photo  files, 
.service  prints  to  news  media,  write 
captions  coordinate  all  still-photo  ac¬ 
tivities.  Major  international  firm.  Ekx- 
traordinary  lienefits — r(X)m  for  growth. 
$9,000  to  start.  Ideal  candidate  is  J- 
grad  with  ,a  yesir  as  combination  man 
on  daily  newspaper.  Box  474,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER  WANTED 
Large,  diversified  company  ))ase<)  in 
Chicago  seeks  cre.ative  and  exception¬ 
ally  skille<l  writer  for  wide  variety  of 
research  and  writing  assignments  com- 
Iiarable  to  opiHtrtunities  at  major  mag¬ 
azines  anil  newspaiiers.  Position  in 
progressive  public  relations  department 
involves  assignments  in  corjiorate  com¬ 
munications,  urban  aff.airs,  financial 
communications,  employee  publications, 
and  siieech  writing  for  top  corjMirate 
officers,  E'xiierience  in  this  kind  of 
writing  and  or  business  journalism  re¬ 
quired,  Company  offers  excellent  liene- 
fits,  including  profit-sharing,  and  is  an 
equal  opiMjrtunity  employer.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  including  current  salary,  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  ,364,  F/Iitor  &  Publisher, 

Salesmen 

SALESMAN — Nation’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  typesetting  equipment  has 
opening  for  young  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  to  travel  exclusive  territory  in 
Areas  3  and  4.  Production  or  super¬ 
visory  composing  room  experience  help¬ 
ful  with  knowledge  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  EYill  expenses  —  auto  —  li^ral 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  -)-  commission. 
Send  resume  to  Box  350,  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


PERSONNFX  AVAIl^VBLE 

.4cademic 

VETERAN  NEBVSMAN  wants  J- 
School  teaching  job.  Experienced  all 
phases — photography  through  managing 
editor.  BA  with  some  graduate  work. 
Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN,  10  years’  experience — 4 
years’  high  school  teaching — seeks  col¬ 
lege  journalism  post.  M.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Box  496,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


"ENVIRONANYLIST”  —  Teaching 
university  geology, 'meterology /oceano¬ 
graphy /geography  :  writing  experience 
cartographic  skill.  Seek  journalism 
career:  air-water  pollution,  area  eco¬ 
nomic  planning-development.  Don  Last. 
1806  Shore  Dr.,  Marinette,  Wise. — 
54143. 


I  .Administrative 

I  BUSINESS  MANAGER-(30NTROLLER 
Strong  financial  background  with  well- 
I  rounded  newspaper  experience  in  all 
I  departments,  desires  to  relocate  with 
aggressive  daily  or  chain  operation. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  365,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  34,  of  daily- 
weeklies  group  with  central  plant  seek¬ 
ing  new  responsibilities.  Know  hot- 
cold  type.  Recently  completed  conver¬ 
sion  to  all-new  plant  and  cold-type 
equipment.  Came  up  in  ad  department; 
negotiate  all  contracts;  extensive  pro¬ 
duction  studies.  Top  recommendations. 
Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box  424,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily  .  .  . 

And  ready  to  start 
earning  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  in  the  New  York 
area  .  .  .  Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
blue  chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  NY  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 
Eidwin  B.  Stern  Agency,  16  E  48,  NYC 


CALIE’ORNIA  SUBURBANS  SOLDI 
Turning  a  heavy  loss  position  to  cash 
flow  in  1969,  we  sold  Copeland’s  Hol¬ 
lywood  complex  of  2  dailies  and  23 
weeklies  (suburbans).  Now  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  challenge  in  the  industry. 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  consider  any 
responsibility-any  department-manage¬ 
ment-operating  lease  or  related  in¬ 
dustry  occupation.  I  am  capable,  quali¬ 
fied  and  my  record  of  success  is  known. 
Credentials  are  available.  Your  consid¬ 
eration  or  a  lead  will  be  appreciated. 
Phil  'Turner.  430  E.  Verdugo  Burbank, 
Calif.— 91601.  Ph:  213-846-2021.  Reg¬ 
istered  Waldrof  during  ANPA, 
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Personnel  Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Ailminisiralire 

SALE  OF  WEEKLY  frees  exi^?ience<i 
publisher  with  capital  for  participation 
in  another  property.  Zones  3,  4.  Box 
488,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— (Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hard-hittinft,  desires  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  417,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CREATIVE  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT, 
art,  cartoons:  also  experienced  process 
cameraman.  Now  with  larce  publishinit 
firm;  seeking  place  in  creative  advertis- 
inpr.  or  camera  on  (rood  publication.  I 
Box  342  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


i'.irculation 

CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION  i 
Manaprer :  20  years’  experience  from 
weekly  throuprh  100.000  daily.  Excellent 
references.  Box  325,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  looking  for  prrowth  lOOM  or 
potential.  Have  increased  present  cii^ 
culation  by  1,000  ABC  per  month, 
every  month.  Midwest  high  altitude 
does  not  agree  with  my  wife.  Increased 
revenue — lowered  complaints.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metro  and  non-raetro 
papers:  “Little  Merchant."  racks, 

dealers,  agencies,  promotion,  ABC. 
voluntary-pay — all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  East  or  West  Coast.  Box 
327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  desires  directorship  or  com¬ 
parable  position  on  progressive  pub¬ 
lication.  10  years’  experience  on  ME&S 
medium  combos  as  well  as  group  week¬ 
lies  (paid  and  controlled).  Aggressive. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2  or  3  but  others  con¬ 
sidered.  Confidential.  Reply  to  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Kditorinl 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR.  national 
magazine  (space  specialist).  Gallery  ac¬ 
credited  :  former  investigative  reporter, 

I  government  PR-writer:  desires  switch 
(to)  non-te:hnical  publication,  PR,  (or) 
Hill.  Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"WHO’S  WHO"  LISTED  EDITOR 
columnist,  reporter  and  photographer : 
also  widely  experienced  attorney,  public  i 
prosecutor  and  clergyman.  Background 
;  all  regions  U.S.A.  Ready  for  memorable  ‘ 
!  independent  eyeball  interpretative  re-  | 
I  porting  or  editoriais.  Age  45.  Avail-  | 
ability  depends  on  merits  of  proposal. 
Box  411,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


NATIONAL  REPORTER  seeks  editor- 
level  job  on  small  town.  Area  8  or  9, 
competent  daily.  Why?  Clean  air  and 
country  living.  Box  386.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER-WOMAN  age  24 — seeks  em¬ 
ployment  in  Zones  3  or  4.  Newspaper 
and  college  PR  experience.  J-grad. 
Available  June  1.  Box  403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT  HAVE  'THE  BLAHS?  No  zip 
in  heads?  Let  me  prescribe  a  remedy 
for  something  new  daily  in  general 
news,  features  sports  or  women.  Box 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER :  ' 

Your  newspaper  is  doing  okay,  but 
it’s  not  growing  as  fast  as  you  believe 
it  should.  You're  not  satisfied  with  the 
vigor  of  the  news  product  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  needs  modernizing  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  apiiearance  and  content.  You  are 
looking  for  a  proven  leader  to  take 
charge  medium-sized  daily  and  inspire  t 
the  restructuring.  You  are  prepared  to 
commit  the  necessary  resources.  May 
we  talk  it  over?  Box  459,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HAVE  DEGREE,  2  years’  experience 
copyreading :  desire  metropolitan  daily 
wire  desk  copyreader  spot.  Box  427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  most 
profitable  newspaper  in  large  chain  de¬ 
sires  relocation.  Over  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  ‘Home  Delivery’  op¬ 
eration  from  ground  up.  Assets:  com¬ 
petent  administrator :  trained  to  seiect, 
test  and  evaiuate  personnel :  creative 
promoter  of  carriers  and  leader  of  men. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising.  business  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Box  395.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER— 5  years’ 
suburban  group,  carrier  and  mail. 
Write  Box  439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CM  wants  to  reiocate  in  Zone  4:  8 
years’  experience  showing  good,  solid 
growth  for  daily.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

AD  MANAGER  POSITION— 

34:  advertising  art  back(rround.  Busi¬ 
ness  De(rree  in  June— advertising/public 
relations  major.  Booc  396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

GRADUATING  IN  JULY— Married, 
27.  Draft:  5A.  Seek  news  work  in 
Texas.  Experience  in  medical  field  and 
government  writing.  Ea(rer.  hard  work¬ 
er.  Box  356  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  STUDENT,  to  receive  J.D.  de¬ 
gree  in  June,  wants  legal  reporting 
job.  Reply  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  38— 
wide  newspaper  and  radio  experience 
Efustem  and  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America,  U.S. — seeks  top  reporting  job, 
managing  editorship  or  position  uni¬ 
versity,  industry  or  public  relations. 
Best  references.  Box  391,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  / 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


CORRESPONDENT  EUROPE— Free  to  1 
locate  anywhere,  travel.  Lengthy  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  radio  management, 
writing,  broadcasting.  B.A.,  LLB.  i 
Fluent  German.  Attorney.  Box  433, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


EDUCA’nON  WRITER  seeks  metro-  j 
politan  newspaper:  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  :  education  degree:  has  been  school  | 
administrator,  teacher:  now  on  17, 5M  | 
daily.  Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


REPORTER  or  COPY  EDITOR  with 
urban  planning  graduate  work  plus 
two  slrnng  newspaper  internships  (one 
Newspai)er  Fund  editing).  B.A.  in 
Journalism  and  Political  Science.  I 
like  to  dig.  Some  special  interests  are 
public  finance,  housing  and  light  fea¬ 
tures.  Clips,  references  academic  rec¬ 
ord,  personal  interview  available  if 
you  can  accept  my  commitment  in  May 
for  job  starting  in  Au(ru»t  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  Prefer  Zones  5,  7.  Box  453,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVATION:  Writer-Editor.  Ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  enviommental 
problems.  Wide  experience  in  news¬ 
papers.  magazine  and  public  relations. 
Box  423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM-ENGLISH  GRADUATE 
with  strong  farm  background  seeks 
position  as  writer  on  an  agricultural 
publication.  Box  438,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  A  job  with  a  small-town 
daily  paiJer  that  is  willing  to  pay  a 
family  man.  with  over  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  :  who  is  able  to  do  anything 
on  a  newspaper :  and  who  is  willing  to 
work  any  number  of  hours,  a  living 
wage.  In  exchange,  owner  must  believe 
in  the  power  of  the  press,  have  a  sound 
financial  basis,  believe  in  the  equality 
of  all  men  and  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  those  convictions 
must  not  come  from  a  bottie  or  other 
such  crutches.  Write  Box  475,  Hlditor 
&  Publisher. 

)r  March  21,  1970 


Editorial 

SPORT.S  EDITOR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
27.  seeks  similar  position.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Excellent  references.  Box 
479,  Editor  &  Puhli.sher. 

I.ESIRE  EDITING  CHALLENGE  on 
me<lium  p.m..  Zone  7,  8.  9.  Resume  of 
14  years.  Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  EDITOR  on  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Experience*!  in  management,  all 
forms  of  news  coverage,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  iihotograt>hy.  makeup.  Award- 
winner.  Advancement  door  seale<l.  Seek 
editing-sui«‘rvisory-e.xecutive  post  over-  , 
seas-  island  territories  or  Zone  4.  Best 
references,  h’amily  man  in  .30’s:  no 
drifter:  dependable.  Box  486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 

FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 

I  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
30-year-old,  married ;  presently  fore- 
I  man  of  p?  iier  and  commercial  shop. 
I  Know  paste-'ip,  camera  (color  separa- 
j  tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael.  550  ’C’  Street,  N.  W.. 
Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


Production 


CAPABLE,  ALL-ROUND  NEWSHAND 
Age  51.  Southwest  only! 

Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR,  top  newspaperman,  fast- 
pace<l  metropolitan  background  desires 
relocation  Southwest.  Bo.x  489,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER— feature 
experience:  top,  top  Hollywoo*!.  Las 
Vegas,  New  York  contacts.  Prefer 
Southwest.  Currently  tabloid  staff 
sho'vbusiness  writer.  Box  482,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHARP  SLOT  MAN— Universal  or 
sports  :  consider  key  job  sm.aller  paper. 
Vers:’.tile.  Knows  offset.  Available  June. 
Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE.  AWARD-WINNING 
government  magazine  editor  and  free 
lance  feature  writer  being  muzzled  by 
the  military  beaucracy.  Give  him  a 
break  and  $15,000-a-year.  Box  469,  E<1- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

ACADEMY  AWARD  COVERAGE  — 
Writer/photographer  seeks  additional 
assi(rnments.  Box  491,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lishe.'. 


Operators— M  acfi  inists 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  15 

years’  experience.  Comet,  Elektron, 
Mixers,  Justape,  TTS.  Wish  to  locate 
in  southern  f3orida.  Write  Box  285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

YOUNG  (29).  progressive  photographer 
seeks  challenging  opportunity.  Willing 
to  relocate.  M.S.,  UCLA.  Please  write 
Jim  Biltchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd..  Chap- 
paqua,  N.Y.— 10514:  or  call  (914)  238- 
3618. 


VETERAN  PHOTOGRAPHER.  28  de¬ 
sires  return  to  new's  field.  11  years’ 
experience,  8  on  Ohio  dailies,  3  for 
university  publications.  Winner  of 
NPPA  and  ACPRA  photo  awards. 
Write  Box  453,  Athens,  Ohio — 45701. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4,  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  exijerience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  7  years’  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN/STEHIEOTYPER  —  15 

years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4 
plate  wide  presses :  also  Tubular :  also 
4  years’  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 1  Vs  years’ 
experience  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager.  Knowledge  all  phases  newspaper 
production,  new  processes,  hot  and  cold 
type.  Box  380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  now  in  very  responsible  position 
in  combination  offset  cold  type-letter¬ 
press  shop  desires  change  with  potentiai 
to  (trow.  $20.000-plu8  bracket.  Familiar 
with  almost  all  offset  presses  and  most 
all  photocomposition  machines.  Middle- 
aged,  energetic  and  willing  to  work 
hard.  Can  help  make  your  company 
grow.  Qualified  to  convert  your  plant 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  Box  455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN  AVAILABLE  due 
to  sale  of  paper.  Excellent  back(rround 
both  hot  and  cold-type.  Gene  Martin 
(AC  303)  47.', -0781, 


SUPERVISOR  —  Recently  converted 
5.iM  daily.  Hot  type,  cold  type.  .560- 
713  Photon:  computer-oriente*!.  Will 
supervise  changeover  or  manage  pres¬ 
ent  situation  to  gre.ater  capacity.  Box 
48.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Journeyman  pressman  with  experience 
on  He.adliner.  L^rbanite.  Metro  presses. 
Bachelor’s  Degree.  Box  481  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EX-REGUI.AR  ARMY  CAPTAIN,  33, 
degree,  seeks  interesting,  challenging 
growth  management  (tost  (PR  or  mar¬ 
keting  communications)  in  growth  or¬ 
ganization.  Credentials:  The  AP,  pub¬ 
lications  and  PR  (Fortune  top  200  com¬ 
pany)  news  bureau  management.  Ad¬ 
vertising  basics.  Salary  now  *10,000. 
Zones  1.  2:  no  N.Y.C.  Box  447,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER-A'E,  34.  im¬ 
pressive  background,  consumer  gener¬ 
alist  soft-hard,  wants  new  challenge, 
corporation  or  agency.  Areas  2,  4.  Ac- 
custome*!  to  multiple  product  clients. 
Box  432.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E.‘;TABLISHED  PR  man  offers  pro¬ 
fessional  part-time  writing  and/or  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  Chicago  area  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Box  480,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  PL'BLICITY.  publica¬ 
tions:  14  years’  varie-1  experience:  seek 
challenge.  Box  463.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  SWITCH  from 
small  college  in  large  city  to  small  or 
medium-sized  coilege  in  small  city.  Now 
director  of  information  office,  photog¬ 
raphy  all  publications,  and  alumni 
affairs.  Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SALESM.\N,  family  grown,  43,  desires 
to  travel  Areas  3  and  4.  18  years’ 

newspaper  experience:  hack  shop  and 
front,  hot  metal  and  offset:  also  ex¬ 
perienced  as  ad  manager  and  business 
manager.  Presently  employed.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  431  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RoIht!  I  .  Br«»>vii 

J-schools  in  Latin 

There  are  81  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  varying  types  in  Latin 
America,  which  should  be  a  sur- 
l)rise  to  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
believed  that  that  area  was  al¬ 
most  barren  of  such  schools  with 
the  excejjtion  of  the  UNESCO- 
s|)onsored  CIESPAL  in  Quito. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  professor 
of  journalism  and  international 
relations  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  prepared  a  detailed 
analysis  of  this  held  for  the 
Conference  of  Council  on  Higher 
Education  in  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  in  Buenos  Aires  late  last 
month.  His  study  is  based  on 
l>ersonal  visits  and  inquiries 
made  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
i;»<;p  and  is  a  sequel  to  a  report 
he  pre])ared  for  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  in  lib>2-fi;L 

The  ])rimary  purpose  of  the 
first  report  was  to  describe  the 
impact  of  CIESPAL  (Centro 
Internacional  de  Estudios  Su- 
])eriores  de  Periodismo  para 
America  Latina)  upon  the 
teaching  of  journalism.  This 
second  report,  re<|uested  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Tinker  Foundation, 
takes  another  look  at  CIESPAL 
at  the  beginning  of  its  .second 
decade  and  covers  the  whole 
l)anorama  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Nixon  rejwrts: 

“Pulitzer’s  ideas  about  pro¬ 
fessional  education  influenced 
the  pioneer  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  Latin  America.  For  in 
U>;i4,  immediately  following  a 
visit  to  Argentina  by  the  dean 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
what  is  now  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Plata.  Since  journal¬ 
ists  from  Le  Protsa  were  active 
in  planning  to  open  the  La  Plata 
school  early  in  1935,  a  rival 
group  from  La  S'acion  helped 
the  Institute  Grafotecnico  in 
Buenos  Aires,  to  start  its  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  in  1934.  This  be¬ 
came  the  fir.st  school. 

“Brazil  was  not  far  behind 
Argentina.  In  April  1935, 
Anisio  Teixeira,  then  director  of 
education  for  the  federal  dis¬ 
trict,  included  journalism  among 
the  ])rofessorships  in  the  School 
of  Philo.sophy  and  Letters  at  the 
new  Federal  University  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  chair  in  Rio, 
however,  differed  from  the 
schools  in  Argentina.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  study  journalism  as  a 
social  and  literary  phenomenon, 
in  the  European  tradition, 
rather  than  to  train  journalists. 


at  Thirty 


America 

The  Casper  Libero  School  of 
Journalism,  established  in  1947 
at  the  Pontifical  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Sao  Paulo  and  named 
for  the  late  publisher  of  A 
(idzeta,  was  Brazil’s  first  pro¬ 
fessional  program. 

“Other  countries  followed  with 
quickening  speed.  Of  81  schools 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  1969, 
12  were  established  before  1950; 
24  were  founded  during  the 
1950s;  and  45  were  started  in 
the  1960s.  Mexico  had  its  first 
school  of  journalism  in  1943, 
Ecuador  and  Peru  in  1945,  Ven¬ 
ezuela  in  1947,  Colombia  in 
1949,  Guatemala  in  1952,  Chile 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1953,  El  Salvador  in  1954,  Ni¬ 
caragua  in  1960,  Panama  in 
1961,  Cuba  in  1962,  Paraguay 
in  1965,  and  Bolivia  and  Costa 
Rica  in  1968.”  Uruguay  and 
Honduras  had  short-lived  ex¬ 
periments  but  only  Haiti  has  not 
yet  tried  to  develop  a  school. 

“Sixty-eight  of  the  81  schools 
were  at  the  university  level — 
that  is,  59  were  affiliated  with 
universities,  while  9  others  re¬ 
quired  a  secondary  school  edu¬ 
cation  for  admission.”  Prof. 
Nixon  estimated  total  enroll¬ 
ment  at  these  schools  at  more 
than  10,000.  He  al.so  added  that 
more  than  a  dozen  new  schools 
are  in  the  planning  stages  so 
that  there  will  be  more  than  100 
within  a  few  years. 

Prof.  Nixon  found  that  the 
“most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  CIESPAL” 
which  has  trained  teachers  for 
other  schools  and  prepared 
teaching  materials.  He  also 
found  a  great  deal  of  dissati.s- 
faction  with  the  schools  because 
of  the  lack  of  teacher  training, 
equipment  and  adequate  rela¬ 
tions  with  media  and  the  job 
market.  With  respect  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  low  pay  and  the  need  for 
journalists  to  supplement  their 
incomes  with  other  jobs  created 
problems. 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Nixon 
recommended  that  “the  univer¬ 
sities  should  regard  journalism 
and  mass  communication  as  a 
profession,  no  less  important  to 
the  health  of  a  society  than 
medicine,  law  and  engineering; 
mass  media  should  strive  to 
make  communications  a  profes¬ 
sional  career  with  a  level  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  pay  to  match  it; 
CIESPAL  should  shift  its  em¬ 
phasis  from  promoting  more 
journalism  schools  to  training 


better  qualified  teachers;  and, 
there  should  be  better  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  among  all 
the  organizations  and  agencies 
interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  mass  media  personnel 
in  Latin  America. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
George  Vlner,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  for  Training 
of  Journalists  in  Britain  and 
education  and  research  officer 
for  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  says  that  “the  general 
UNESCO  theory  that  journal¬ 
ists  should  be  graduates,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  tends  to  be  un¬ 
workable  when  applied  to  the 
practical  manpower  needs  of  a 
large  .section  of  the  British 
press.” 

Writing  in  The  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Mr.  Viner  explains  that  the 
National  Council  was  set  up  in 
negotiations  with  NUJ  and  the 
system  revolves  around  a  plan 
whereby  provincial  papers  are 
the  journalistic  training  ground. 

“Training  as  a  condition  of 
employment  means  that  the 
young  journalist,  after  six 
months  probation,  serves  a  three- 
year  indenture  of  apprentice.ship 
with  an  employer.  l)uring  that 
time  he  undergoes  practical  in¬ 
company,  on-the-job  training 
and  normally  attends  two  ex¬ 
ternal  courses  of  eight  w’eeks  in 
the  first  and  second  years  at  one 
of  the  seven  training  centers  lo¬ 
cated  at  technical  colleges.  .  .  . 
The  curriculum  does  not  pretend 
to  be  other  than  basic:  short¬ 
hand,  law,  government,  current 
affairs,  English  usage,  and  prac¬ 
tical  journalism.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  there  is  a  test  for 
the  proficiency  certificate,  pos¬ 
session  of  which  carries  a  salary 
bonus.” 

The  program  is  financed  by  a 
payroll  levy  on  employers  w'hich 
is  probably  one  reason  why  a 
proposal  for  post-graduate 
training  in  journalism  was  re¬ 
cently  turned  down  by  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

At  the  same  time  the  Thomson 
Foundation  Editorial  Study 
Centre  in  Cardiff,  which  was 
established  by  a  £5  million  grant 
from  Lord  Thomson  in  1962, 
has  been  teaching  practical 
journalism  education.  During 
the  last  six  years  250  senior 
journalists  from  60  countries 
have  taken  three-month  courses 
in  order  to  return  home  and 
train  others. 

So,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
journalist  of  the  future  will  not 
just  “grow,”  as  most  of  them 
have  in  the  under-developed 
countries  of  the  world.  More 
and  more  there  will  be  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  them  which 
should  help  to  raise  the  level  of 
journalism  performance  around 
the  world. 


Boliva,  Peru 
on  lAPA  agenda 

High  on  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  April  6-9  in 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  will  be 
recent  incidents  curtailing  press 
freedom  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Alfredo  Alexander,  publisher 
of  Hoi!  and  Ultima  Hora  in  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  died  in  a  dynamite 
explosion  in  his  home  March  14. 
His  wife  also  perished  but  their 
children  were  unharmed. 

In  recent  months,  Alexander’s 
papers  had  criticized  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  and  published 
satirical  cartoons. 

A  week  ago  the  Bolivian  gov¬ 
ernment  authorized  the  report¬ 
ers’  union  to  effect  a  work  stop¬ 
page  at  Prensa  on  Mondays  and 
publish  their  own  newspaper 
that  day  in  an  official  print  shop. 

The  military  government  in 
Peru  expropriated  Expreso  and 
Extra  and  turned  the  company 
into  an  employees’  cooperative. 
El  Comercio  and  La  Prensa  pub¬ 
lished  editorials  critical  of  the 
action.  The  seized  papers  were 
published  by  Editora  Nacional, 
a  company  headed  by  Alberto 
Ulloa  Sotomayor. 

A  government  paper,  El  Peru¬ 
ana,  reported  the  expropriation 
and  said  it  was  ordered  “in  the 
social  interest.” 


ITT 

is 

doing  it. 

ITT  reaches  Washington's 
influential  people  with  its 
corporate  messages  through 
The  Star. 

Corporate  advertising  Irelongs  in 
The  Star  the  newspaper  that 
reaches  more  of  the  highest  income 
people  than  any  other  Washington 
paper.  To  talk  about  projecting 
your  image  in  Washington,  call  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  office 
near  you.  Or  call  Joseph  Marsh, 
Star  national  advertising  manager: 
(202)  Lincoln  3  5000. 

The 

Washington 

Star 
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two  DOW  names  in  newsprint 


BelBaie  paper  brings  you  a  new  dimension  in  printing  quality.  Made  on  a  revolutionary  twin-wire 
forming  device,  it  offers  these  features  over  Fourdrinier  newsprint: 

•  better  formation,  a  fine  even  grain  for  improved  printability  and  strength; 

•  better  opacity,  from  greater  retention  of  fine  fibres  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet; 

•  better  wireside  printability,  less  than  half  the  wire  mark; 

•  better  offset  printing,  less  tendency  to  lint  through  elimination  of  the  felt  side. 

A  mid-west  daily  said  after  a  test  run  that  our  BelBaie  sheet  was  "an  outstanding  performer  and 
the  run  was  made  without  a  break". 


THE  ONTARIO  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 

THOROLD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
^LES  OFFICES  AT  THOROLD,  ONTARIO;  AND  AT  220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 


Your  newspaper  should  be  here 


'  Judges  Don  E.  Weaver, 

Scripps-Howard  conservation  editor,  and 
Alfred  C,  Andersson,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  survey  entries. 


ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL 
ALTON  EVENING  TELEGRAPH,  III. 

ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  Mich. 

ARKANSAS  GAZETTE.  Little  Rock 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 

BILLINGS  GAZETTE.  Mont. 

THE  CANNELTON  TUESDAY  NEWS,  Ind. 

CENTRAL  COUNTY  CLARION,  Calif. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
THE  CHERRY  HILL  NEWS,  N.J. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-SfAR 

COLES  CITY  DAILY  TIMES-COURIER.  III. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL.  Memphis 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL  &  TIMES.  Louisville 

DAILY  HERALD-TELEPHONE,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS.  Mass. 

EVENING  JOURNAL.  Wilmington,  Del. 

THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE.  San  Diego 
THE  EVENING  STAR,  Washington,  D.C. 

THE  EVENING  SUN.  Baltimore 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

THE  FRESNO  BEE.  Calif. 

GAINESVILLE  SUN.  Fla. 

GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  GREENSBORO  RECORD 
HASTINGS  DAILY  TRIBUNE.  Neb. 


HOLLYWOOD  SUN-TATTLER.  Fla. 

THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN.  Boise 
JACKSON  HOLE  VILLAGER,  Wyo. 

THE  JANESVILLE  GAZETTE,  Wis. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PRESS-CHRONICLE,  Tenn. 
JOURNAL-HERALD,  Dayton 
THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
LAKE  SUN,  Lakeport,  Calif. 

LAS  CRUCES  SUN  NEWS,  N.M. 

LERNER  HOME  NEWSPAPERS,  111. 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
THE  LOWELL  SUN,  Mass. 

MAINE  TIMES.  Topsham 
MANCHESTER  UNION  LEADER,  N,  H. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
MISSOULIAN.Mont. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUNDAY  NEWS,  Manchester 
NEWSDAY,  Long  Island 
NEWS-PILOT,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

NEVADA  STATE  JOURNAL,  Reno 

NEW  YORK  POST 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 

THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST,  Fla. 

THE  PAPER,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  &  SUNDAY  BULLETIN 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PORTALES  NEWS-TRIBUNE,  N.  M. 


PRESS-ENTERPRISE,  Riverside,  Calif. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  AND 
THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
THE  RECORD,  Hackensack 
REDWOOD  CITY  TRIBUNE,  Calif. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  Denver 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY 

SANTA  BARBARA  NEWS-PRESS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

THE  STATE  JOURNAL,  Lansing,  Mich. 

THE  SUN-TELEGRAM,  San  Bernardino 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR,  Ind. 

TIMES  COURIER,  Charleston,  III. 

THE  TIMES-UNION,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
TULSA  DAILY  WORLD 
UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
WATERTOWN  PUBLIC  OPINION,  S.  D. 
WATSONVILLE  REGISTER-PAJARONIAN  & 
SUN,  Calif. 

THE  WESTPORT  NEWS,  Conn. 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 
WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL  &  SENTINEL 
WORCESTER  EVENING  GAZETTE,  Mass. 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM,  Mass. 


The  Trustees  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  are  proud  of  the 
names  on  this  list.  These  99  newspapers  and  services  offered 
125  entries  in  this  premier  competition  for  the  1969  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Conservation  Awards.  The  Foundation  salutes  these 
newspapers  and  their  staffers  for  their  accomplishments  in  con¬ 
servation,  and  looks  forward  to  their  even  greater  success  in 
1970  in  striving  for  the  annual  Meeman  Awards. 


